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GERALD GREEN 


The 
Last Angry 


This is the story of Samuel Abelman, a 
tough, outspoken doctor with a practice in 
a squalid Brooklyn slum. It is also the story 
of Woodrow Thrasher, a television mag- 
nate who stumbles on the bawdy and can- 
tankerous doctor, and whose life and show- 
manship are vitally affected by the associa- 
tion. The profound effect that Dr Abelman 
has on Woody Thrasher represents the 
author’s theme—the great and eruptive 
difference between the doers and the talkers 
of this world. That theme is developed with 
perception and leads to a powerful and 
startling climax. Ready October 18s net 


LONGMANS 


Foreword 


+ —___ 


_ The Angry Young Man is something more than a myth. He is not, 
asa rule, to be identified with those writers who have made him 
_ articulate—the common habit of confounding Jimmy Porter with 


Mr Osborne and Jim Dixon with Mr Amis is a foolish one—but the 
Angry Young Man exists in the real world as well as in fiction. 


_ Jimmy Porter (he especially, rather than James Dixon) is an arche- 


typal figure of the post-war years. Nor is he an exclusively British 
thing. A French specimen of the kind has just been introduced to 
English readers with the publication here of Jean Dutourd’s The 
Taxis of the Marne’. This book is not simply, as might be supposed, 
a patriotic tract. Assuredly M. Dutourd makes a general comparison 
between the will to victory in the 1914 war, which prompted the 
French army to commandeer the Paris taxis to take reinforcements 
to the Marne, and the moral condition of France in 1940; and he 
writes in praise of the martial virtues. But the important point is 
that M. Dutourd does not plead for what he wants; he yearns. He 
does not look to the future and call his compatriots to action. He 
looks to the past. He is obsessed by the wish that things had been 
different; he has in his mind a picture—indeed several different 
pictures—of what might have happened, and because reality was 
otherwise he is resentful and embittered. He ‘looks back in anger’, 
and when he is not speculating or dreaming, he is grumbling and 
blaming. 

Indeed, M. Dutourd is not so much patriotic as fou de guerre. 
When he was nine, he recalls, he gazed at the tomb of Napoleon and 
was inflamed by a vision of the glory of war; his young mind dwelt 
on valour and self-sacrifice while ‘those who were two or three 
times older than myself were enjoying themselves with women or 
with Bugattis’. When he was twenty, in 1940, M. Dutourd was a 
private soldier, and his seniors handed him into captivity without 
giving him a chance to become a hero. Hence the protest of his 
present book. He is out to chastise the people who cheated France 
generally and him personally of glory. 

But which people? On this point M. Dutourd, in the usual style 
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z, FOREWORD 


_ of the Angry Young Man, is eloquent but incoherent. He attributes 
the entire blame for the French defeat at different times to President 
Lebrun, to the French Government, to the French generals, to the 
class of Frenchman born around 1900, and to France as a whole. 
Those he blames most often and most passionately are the men of 
the 1900 vintage, his father’s age-group: ‘France will one day drag 
you, men of fifty, before the bar of History . . . as the men guilty of 
her misfortunes and of the slavery into which she is tottering.’ 

Sado-masochism is a feature of the Angry Young Man’s psycho- 
_ logy. M. Dutourd says of himself and his country in 1940: ‘We were 
ripe for slavery. We sighed for chains. We had done our best to 
_ get them.’ The sadistic fantasies follow: if there had been ‘just one 
obstinate French general’, he says, the French army could have ‘over- 
_ run Germany’ and then: ‘We should have been true conquerors, 
_ violent, cruel, arrogantly trampling underfoot the soil we conquered, 

taking the women and humiliating the men. We should never have 
» been accused of behaving correctly.’ 
“ Behind Jimmy Porter’s attacks on the upper classes one can detect 
a deep desire to have been born of their number and to have shared 
their privileges; similarly one wonders when M. Doutourd is being 
most militant, whether he is not repressing a desire to have been 
in the ranks of the genuine conquering army of 1940, to have been 
a soldier of the Wehrmacht. Certainly he expresses no love for the 
real France: its ‘honour,’ he says, ‘has followed General de Gaulle into 
retirement.’ What he loves is an idea, an ideal of France in his own 
imagination, a France which may once have existed, which might 
conceivably exist, but which in fact does not and will not exist. It 
could perhaps be said of Charles de Gaulle as well that he believed 
in an idea of France rather than the real France; but de Gaulle’s idea 
was the inspiration of action, he translated the myth, or the greater 
part of it, into reality. He would never have become the man he did 
if he had felt like saying with M. Dutourd: ‘I hate the future’. 

One of the central fallacies of the Angry Young Man’s view of 
life is his notion that he is entitled to blame other, and older people 
for what is wrong with the world, but that he himself cannot be 
blamed for what is wrong with him; he is a creature of circumstance, 
other people are responsible, and therefore, culpable beings. Up to 
a point he is right. Older people, not he, are responsible for the past. 
But for the future he and his generation are responsible. That is 
why he is always looking back and why he hates the future; the 
Angry Young Man does not want to be responsible. He does not 


want to grow up. 
MAURICE CRANSTON 
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RICHARD 


CHURCH 
The Golden Sovereign 


A conclusion to Over the Bridge, a first volume of 
childhood reminiscences which won the Sunday 
Times £1,000 Prize for Literature in 1955, and was 
so highly praised by all the critics. September 23, 18s. 


JOHN 
LODWICK 


Equator 


A brilliantly entertaining story, both humorous and 
bizarre, about a young Englishman who finds his way 
on to an island in a Central African lake ruled by an 
eccentric Spaniard. 15s. 


ALEXANDER 
BAIRD 


The Micky-Hunters 


‘Here is the savagery and all the wild nightmares of 
childhood which Richard Hughes wrote about so 
tellingly in A High Wind in Jamaica. Mr. Baird’s book 
is quite as good, quite as authentic.—Glasgow Herald. 

13s. 6d. 


VLADIMIR 
NABAKOV 


Pnin 
‘Pnin is an uneven, marvellously imaginative and 
original, heartbreakingly funny book; Pnin himself 
is one of the most attractive characters in literature.’ 
—RANDELL JARRELL. 13s. 6d. 
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NORMAN MacCAIG 


Three Poems 


<= Sake ee 


NUDE IN A FOUNTAIN 


Clip-clop go water-drops and bridles ring— 
Or, visually, a gauze of water, blown 

About and falling and blown about, discloses 
Pudicity herself in shameless stone, 

In an unlikely world of shells and roses. 


On shaven grass a summer’s litter lies 

Of paper bags and people. One o’clock 

Booms on the leaves with which the trees are quilted 
And wades away through air, making it rock 

On flowerbeds that have blazed and dazed and wilted. 


Light perches, preening, on the handle of a pram 
And gasps on paths and runs along a rail 

And whitely, brightly in a soft diffusion 

Veils and unveils the naked figure, pale 

As marble in her stone and stilled confusion. 


And nothing moves except one dog that runs, 

A red rag in a black rag, round and round 

And that long helmet plume of water waving, 

In which the four elements, hoisted from the ground, 
Become this grace, the form of their enslaving. 


Meeting and marrying in the midmost air 

Is mineral assurance of them all; 

White doldrum on blue sky; a pose of meaning 
Whose pose is what is explicit; a miracle 

Made, and made bearable, by the water’s screening. 
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The drops sigh, singing, and, still sighing, sing 
Gently a leaning song. She makes no sound. 

They veil her, not with shadows, but with brightness; 
Till, gleam within a glitter, they expound 

What a tall shadow is when it is whiteness. 


A perpetual modification of itself 

Going on around her is her; her hand is curled 
Round more than a stone breast; and she discloses 
The more than likely in an unlikely world 

Of dogs and people and stone shells and roses. 


HAYCOCK, ACHILTIBUIE 


Tanned in a solstice, fighting mackerel 
In air half shore, half sea, it dwindles daily 
To a hank of grass-hair from a sopping hay-hill. 


Hay-sweet, brine-salt, the air that bleaches it 
Crisscrosses its fingers like a fan and salty 
Flavours are tasted in the too honey-sweet. 


It sinks into itself from blond to blond, 
Wrecked on pure haycock, all its fat blades stranded 
Some saints, too, smelled of honey when they died. 


A sort of holiness has been cut down 
And heaped up in one hill, with many mansions 
Where mice, its little sinners, can run in. 


Till comes the wintry crofter, hoisting half 
A Zion on his back, and pitiful 
Small angels fall through nights and days of frost. 


And even the crofter shrugging by his fire, 


Snug in his shaking house, will look up, hearing 
Such execrations battering at his door. 
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THREE POEMS 


COUNTRY BEDROOM 


It must have been the moon, because it was. 
Because it was, it must have been a shadow 
Uglily collapsing on the floor. Night spread 
For miles around the snores of the villagers: 
The separate mountains stood, anvils and jars. 


It was a shadow that ought not to have been, 
As though it had a knife in its back, as though 
With a huge ho-hum about to heave itself to its feet. 
Drunk with damnation, it half showed and half hid 
One arm that seemed to move, because it did. 


Night spread around those darkest villagers, 

Black in their deepest selves, illusive shades 

That still achieved tall anvils and tall jars; 

And the floor woke to its burden, the room became 
Lived in and strangely, slightly not the same. 


It was a night in August, fifty-six, 

Temperature normal, no wind, ceiling high— 

Oh, much too high that would hold such darkness in— 
That this foul shadow was unnoticed by 

Dark selves in bed and anvils in the sky. 
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A Ball at Alfeoni’s 


Translated from the French by Jean Stewart 


eee 


had just read with excited delight the book of short stories by 

[ se: a presentation copy of which I had picked up at a second- 
hand bookshop. The famous critic to whom it had been sent (his 
name had been scratched out, but was easily decipherable) had not 
bothered to cut the pages, although the title-page was adorned with 


a pen-and-ink drawing, carefully executed with the obvious inten- | 


tion of arousing his curiosity. As for myself, a casual reader, this 
peculiar feature helped me to imagine the author; this subterfuge to 
avoid being trapped into making a dedication seemed the mark of a 
clumsy mind, or at least one totally lacking in brilliance or tact. This 
Alfeoni, who was never seen at literary gatherings, must be a boorish 
creature who discouraged conversation. ‘That may be so,’ I said to 
myself, ‘but here’s the mystery; every page of this volume, every 
one of his sentences is charged with irresistible, I might even say 
intolerable, poetic power; the mystery is the more remarkable in 
that his vocabulary is so commonplace—the precise, concrete words 
of a business man or a lawyer—and the syntax so natural, imme- 
diately readable, exactly (in contrast with what I supposed about 
the man) the syntax of conversation.’ 

The stories themselves were insignificant, or rather, as stories, 
non-existent, but the reader was spellbound by anticipation of an 
event which seemed inevitable, although his expectation was never 
satisfied. Or else when, exceptionally, the event so eagerly awaited 
did take place, it seemed only a wry grimace, round which the whole 
thing closed up again like a block of crystal. 

To my great surprise, such information as I was able to glean about 
the man confirmed my rash guess. A friend who admired his art had 
once invited him to an intimate party. He had found a conventional 
and self-conscious little bourgeois, concerned chiefly with his official 
duties as head of a pharmaceutical laboratory, and touchingly 
devoted to his wife who had given him seven or eight children; and, 
moreover, the dullest talker one could imagine. 

Another had met him at a luncheon given by a great lady who was 
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_ an enthusiastic patroness of literature. He had been very gauche and 
the remarks he had felt obliged to make had been consistently inop- 
_ portune; he had interrupted the hostess or some distinguished guest, 
and his very silences had been pointless. My friend remembered that 
he had refused to read aloud, but only in hopes of being more 
__ urgently pressed, and when the company had readily reconciled itself 
to not hearing him, he had pulled out his manuscript and read the 
_ most unsuitable story, which each of those present could interpret 
_ as an unflattering reference to himself. 

To complete the picture, his publisher, a shrewd and subtle man, 
on intimate terms with the most brilliant minds of our generation, 
could scarcely conceal his antipathy beneath a prudent reserve. Ac- 
cording to him, this assumed shyness masked an arrogance unbeliey- 
able in a writer who was no more than fifth or sixth rate, and who 
moreover was suspected of intellectual barrenness. ‘The times are 
past,’ he said to me jokingly, ‘when one could say with Pushkin: 
poetry is always rather stupid. For my own part I have never come 
across a work of solid merit which did not betray an echo of the 
great philosophical systems of our time, and a writer is little esteemed 
nowadays unless he has a certain reputation as a thinker. I don’t deny 
that there is a sort of verbal magic in the efforts of this self-taught 
man which has its charm, but whereas really great poetry, however 
hermetic, affords a glimpse of the loftiest preoccupations, this is an 
utterly limpid stream and however deeply I gaze into it I can see 
nothing through it but this very limpidity.’ 

All this was not only sincere but partially true, and at the moment 
I could find nothing to retort to my informants. Nevertheless if I re- 
opened the slim green-bound volume the spell worked again, and 
although I was no adept at literary criticism I wondered if the perfect 
clarity of the literal meaning did not encourage the full development 
of the poetic content, like a catalyst with no organic relation to the 
reaction, whose presence is none the less the necessary condition for 
that reaction. This chemical process, it seemed to me, distinguished 
my author from those who, trusting in the specific character of their 
art, claim to obtain this art in its purity by emptying their work of 
immediate meaning. I promptly forgot the gaps in my knowledge and 
undertook no less a task than the revision of literary history. 


Madame B..., to whom I confided my rash project, has undeniably 
the subtlest mind of any woman of our time, a mind in which 
soundness of judgement is wedded, in the most natural and spon- 
taneous fashion, to elegance and grace. She had no difficulty in 
restoring my enthusiasm to correct proportions, and the image of 
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the catalyst, of which I had been rather proud, even suggested to her ¢ 


a humorous reference to the poet’s official avocation. However, re- 
turning to the literary problem, which after all still remained 


unsolved, she proceeded to develop certain analogies brilliantly and — 


to unravel in a flash a whole network of influences covering a great 


. 


part of the world’s literature. But, like myself, she had only to re- — 


open the little green book and the well-constructed scaffolding broke 
down in face of the singularity and freshness of the work. 

She developed a passionate desire to know its author, and I, in my 
turn, pointed out to her what part feminine curiosity played in this 
project, and revealed the details of my inquiry. Delighted to be able 
to confront her with the very principles which she had so often 
upheld, ‘My dear,’ I said to her, ‘whereas a gardener is concerned 
with the soil and with the diseases of plants, the garden-lover has 
eyes only for the flower. I’m afraid that the kind of interest Alfeoni 
arouses in you has nothing to do with aesthetics. Moreover, I must 
remind you, the man (or the nonentity) whom you will meet and 
whom, to your keen disappointment, you will have to identify with 
the author of your poems, bears only a remote relation to the seduc- 
tive personality that we trace in the work.’ ‘I know all that,’ she 
replied, ‘but what if, for once, despite your police reports, art had 
succeeded in forcing its way into life? If that man possessed the key 
to symbols not only in the realm of images but in the most com- 
pelling, the most deperate reality? If within the privileged space 
that does not exceed the limits of its shadow, by some miracle Time 
itself should vanish? What if even . . .’ | could not repress a smile, 
which interrupted the avalanche of hypotheses, and although my 
friend was never more than half serious in her rare moments of 
lyrical effusion, I noticed to my great surprise that my tactlessness 
offended her. This trivial incident had disproportionate results; I 
embraced her point of view unreservedly, I exaggerated my en- 
thusiasm to satisfy a caprice against which common sense, if not 
aesthetic sense, should have warned us. In short, our expedition 
was planned down to its slightest details, the day and the hour 
chosen before either of us had understood the impropriety of such 
a step. 


My share in this egregious act of folly began with the telephone 
call I was to give Alfeoni. I rang him up on the appointed day, late in 
the morning. The ringing sounded very faint, and went on for a long 
time. At last I heard a falsetto voice: ‘Who is it?’ It was the voice of 
Alfeoni. It sounded extremely faraway, but I was reluctant to men- 
tion this, and I listened intently so as to miss nothing. | explained 
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what the discovery of his work had meant to me and how keenly, 
ever since, I had wished to express my feelings to him personally. 
The small shrill voice hesitated, mumbled something unintelligible 
_ and at last assumed a note of false cordiality: ‘I greatly appreciate 
_...I shall be delighted . . ’ I announced clumsily: ‘I must warn you 
_ at once that I shan’t be alone. I’m coming with a friend, a lady who 
shares the admiration that . . .’ ‘It doesn’t matter,’ the voice assured 
' me. I realized that he had misunderstood me, and my wish to correct 

_ his mistake turned involuntarily into an embarrassed laugh that made 
_ things worse. I foresaw little good coming of the appointment thus 
made on a basis of mutual misunderstanding. 

The chauffeur to whom | gave the address stared at us with so 
much curiosity that as soon as the taxi had started off we launched 
_ into the wildest hypotheses. But after a long, roundabout journey 

through an obviously ill-frequented neighbourhood, after disquieting 
hesitations and frequent halts to ask the way, the chauffeur stopped 
at the foot of an excessively steep lane, declaring peremptorily that 
we were a few yards from our goal and that he could not venture any 
further. He gave us vague directions of which he himself seemed 
uncertain, and in order to leave us no cause for complaint he handed 
us over to the care of a sullen, sluttish child whom only the promise 
of a tip (we had to show her the note) persuaded to accompany us. 

It was about three o'clock and the lane, whose steep slope was 
broken here and there by a group of steps, afforded us no shelter 
from the sun, which beat down almost vertically. Neither the win- 
dows of the low houses nor the gardens with their rusty fences and 
gates showed the least sign of life. At the top of the slope the little 
girl, on whom we showered questions in vain, hesitated, looked at 
each of us, then led us along another lane exactly like the first. 

We had begun to be suspicious of her when, at the corner of an 
even worse-paved alley, we read: Villa de Verneuil, dead-end. Oddly 
enough the little girl looked quite blank, and our obvious satisfaction, 
our delighted faces seemed to astonish her as if she herself was un- 
aware that we had reached our journey’s end. 

From the far end of the blind alley there reached our ears the 
sound of music, played with remarkable lightness and delicacy, 
presumably from some first-class gramophone. My friend, who is an 
authority on old music, tried to identify the school and the com- 
poser, and had just concluded that it must be by some little-known 
Neapolitan closely akin to Pergolesi, when a shriek rent the exquisite 
weft of the music, which stopped abruptly, leaving us petrified, 
staring anxiously at one another and unable to regain self-control. 
Then the music began again, but there still lingered in our memories 
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as convincing proof of the reality of that cry, the exact point at _ 


which it had broken the texture of sound: an oboe solo at the highest 
point of a musical phrase the end of which, by a strange coincidence, 
we had been awaiting with a sort of anguished apprehension. 


Now, when we were able to pull ourselves together, we noticed to 


our great surprise that the little girl’s expression and attitude had 
remained unchanged, and that she showed not the slightest sign of 
fear. I could not restrain myself from shaking her, and I might even 
have struck her, had I not realized our mistake and its shattering 
character: the little girl was deaf and, no doubt, dumb. We quickly 
gave her the note that had tempted her to become the docile instru- 
ment of Fate. One cannot haggle over the salary of a blind guide. 


It seemed that Alfeoni was not the only inhabitant of the villa. 
For when we had passed the two houses which stood at the corner 
and which appeared to be the twin buildings of a former lodge, we 
found ourselves in a leafy alley along the sides of which we caught 
glimpses of temporary dwellings, wooden huts, shanties hastily con- 
structed from flimsy materials, all buried under a thick green curtain 
of acacias, amidst which gleamed clusters of gladioli and salvias. 

From these huts came the sounds of dancing, considerably muffled 
by the greenery yet suggesting a gathering of some size. Against this 
background noise the little band of strings and wind instruments, 
which we could no longer think of as merely a gramophone, dis- 
played marvellous agility. We went on, unable to master our feel- 
ings of mingled surprise and apprehension. That scream which, 
unmistakably, had been the heart-rending cry of a dying man, had 
issued from this pleasure-ground to which the child had, of her own 
accord, brought us, as, we now assumed, she brought countless 
strangers; Alfeoni’s dwelling, however, stood apart from it, and lay 
no doubt behind that blossoming barrier that we perceived at the far 
end of the avenue, discreet and intimate despite so noisy a neigh- 
bourhood. 

Thus the explanations which we suggested to one another, and 
which seemed entirely natural, encouraged us to complete the last 
stage of our journey, to walk the length of the alley, after which it 
would be impossible to turn back, to escape, as I had been violently 
impelled to do on hearing that cry. When the high barrier had 
closed again behind us, we had palpable proof that we now belonged 
to a new world and had completely broken with the old; a number 
of figures with painted faces, wearing black tights, whose flexibility 
and slenderness suggested professional dancers, flung themselves 
upon us, laughing. We were separated, before even having said who 
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we were or whom we wished to see. For all their airy appearance, 
my captors proved to be lively, vigorous fellows, incredibly skilful 
at taking advantage for their own ends of my strenuous efforts to 
resist their unceremonious treatment. It was the same with my 
_ protests; the more I raised my voice, the more irresistible I found the 
_ expression of light-hearted, exquisite happiness in their eyes and in 
their laughter, while the motives of my vexation dwindled to a 
vague, unspoken objection. And they availed themselves of all my 
_ gestures of self-defence and, subsequently, of mere protest, to undress 
‘me completely with lightning swiftness, and without the slightest 
tear or the least scratch resulting from this struggle, then, in the 
twinkling of an eye, to dress me again in sumptuous garments. 

I suppose it was after I had put on this costume that my last 
hestitations were overcome and I was completely absorbed into my 
strange surroundings. Not for one moment were my thoughts to 
carry me backward to my family, my previous occupations, my 

* natural affections. ] must say it now, since I shall soon be unable to 

_ find the necessary words: no familiar voice, no bond can now con- 
nect me with the man I was. Not the tenderest, most persuasive 
memory will henceforward have power to reach me. 


The hall into which I was next led was swept by vivid lights shed, 
not by chandeliers nor by any focus of diffused light, but by powerful 
reflectors whose batteries were ranged along the cornices, barely 
concealed behind wooden-barred gratings. The alternation of shafts 
of light and gulfs of shadow produced a variegated shimmer in which 
the vast net formed by the shadow of the gratings heaved and swayed 
in all directions. The couples whose magnificent colours suddenly 
gleamed more brightly as they passed through the zones of violent 
light looked like so many bright-plumed birds or dazzling butterflies, 
indulging in a last capricious flutter as the net closed in on them. 

On my own clothing and on the woman who was leaning against 
my shoulder I could watch the shifting reflection of the zones of fire, 
alternating with the huge, distorted shadow of the gratings. Our 
costumes and those around us, unlike the common run of fancy- 
dress, bore no distinguishing mark of period or function. If they 
recalled the most luxuriant fashions of history —those of the courts 
of Lusignan or the Duc de Berry—it was not by any display of 
slashed trunk-hose, wimples or hoods, but by the unrestrained 
fantasy with which the light created a profusion of forms and let 
them vanish immediately. 

Amidst these fugitive visions, the eyes of my partner were the 
only thing that anchored my gaze. This woman wore no mask but 
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her own cosmetics, but the layers of paint gave her face the dull, _ 
dense look of stoneware. Her body, under my hand, felt heavy and 
yet supple, warm and very soft. The almond-shaped eyes, made even — 
longer by kohl, afforded me the only steady points behind the bars _ 
of our shifting prison. 

And this very steadiness, in the end, became suspect; I came to 
wonder if those eyes were human. The most domesticated animal 
fixes the same enigmatic gaze on man, as though brooding over a 
terrifying indictment, preparing to denounce an age-old betrayal. 
‘What strange festivities!’ I said, convinced that our voices would 
disperse these mists. And I added: ‘Have you seen Alfeoni?’ 

But the question remained unanswered. I had the impression that 
she was motioning me to keep patience, and as it happened the band, 
which was placed in a sort of niche half-way up the wall, now struck 
up the theme of a minuet. But | soon understood that I had merely 
disturbed the harmony existing between the music and herself, and 
that her whole being was quivering in an effort to re-establish this. 

Out of the dozen musicians, half-hidden by the same network of 
shadows, here broken and uncertain, seven took part in this perform- 
ance, and swayed about in their black and orange garments. The 
exposition of the theme had been followed by two variations played 
by a quartet. Suddenly the oboe and the viola broke into a dizzying 
chase, and my companion, escaping from my arms, made as if to 
run away from me without taking her eyes from me, weaving the 
spirals of her dance amongst the intertwining paths of all the others. 

The disquiet which this pursuit aroused in me was unquestionably 
due to its erotic character—eroticism was flagrant here, amidst the 
subtle, urgent scent of acacia with its baneful properties— but I was 
so intensely involved in this transposition of desire into dance that 
a crueller anguish possessed me: my inability to clutch these forms, 
as elusive as water between one’s fingers. 

The music exasperated still further this sense of hopeless frus- 
tration. A more felicitous richness could not be imagined; a popular 
rhythm was barely suggested when each instrument picked it up in 
turn, from the oboe to the two horns, from one violin to the viola 
or the cello, with graceful caprices and the most unexpected orna- 
ments. And this marvellous music, at every turn, conveyed a con- 
sciousness of fulfilment inextricably mingled with the sense of long- 
ing for a happiness that was finished and irreplaceable, and the 
equally intolerable apprehension of imminent loss. 

The very setting enhanced this anguish. The broad bars of shadow, 
crossed against a background of vividly shimmering colours, recalled 
that fairy-tale prison in which the captives were overcome with a 
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collective euphoria. Or rather, since this heavy network closely 
followed the slightest swaying movement of the dance, now sinking, 
now boldly soaring, it seemed the gigantic net of a birdcatcher in 
pursuit of the most gorgeous plumage. 

; No doubt I was alone in feeling conscious of an ever-present am- 
biguity, and I was impelled to pursue the strange idea suggested by 
_ the glance of my companion. By what paradox had I, amid such 
_ artificiality, encountered the pre-human? Undoubtedly, the beings 
_ who drew me after them into their unfamiliar world were inacces- 
_ sible to fear as to memory. Their steps, like their thoughts, knew no 
turning back; their hearts belonged to the present. Whereas I 
brought to their play an alien passion. Would they not shortly 
realize that the costume in which they had hastily clothed me was 
_ merely a splendid piece of silk cast over my hopeless destitution? I 
was like the actor who, in a barbarian rite, glides amongst the dancers 
and singers, brandishing the symbols of death at the end of a pole. 

Once more | tried to make the woman speak. Still curious about 
Alfeoni, I mentioned my amazement at this marvellous féte, sprung 
from the whim of a single man; what a powerful and delicate prince 
he must be, how far this ball excelled our ridiculous gatherings with 
their false courtesies and their hired attendants. . .. My questions 
and comments aroused only instinctive gestures of impatience. | 
felt ashamed at having, myself, lost the exquisite thread of the 
musical entertainment. 

Accompanied by the cello and the second violin, the leader 
developed a theme of infinite tenderness at the close of which the 
oboe and the horns joined in precipitately. There followed an inter- 
mezzo for two violins, presently reinforced by the voice of the oboe. 
Then once again the theme and its answer. The two violins, playing 
in conflicting rhythm, outlined a second intermezzo. | was power- 
fully swept away once more, reintegrated into the substance of the 
work. I ceased to question, to wonder about Alfeoni or about this 
féte, about the nature of the beings through whom this féte was 
something freely created and constantly renewed, and on their mys- 
terious relations with the poet. Ceaselessly beset by new images of 
happiness, I held within my arms that supple body that had the gift 
of expressing them all. 


It was then that I noticed how, amid the evolutions of the throng, 
one convention was constantly respected; hitherto I had been dis- 
tracted from it by the flickering colour and by the fierce glow, yellow 
or ruby, of some source of light amid the heavy net of shadow. 

Despite the scattered and fleeting character of the effects of light, 
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I could clearly perceive this anomaly: on one side of the immense 
hall, which was continued by a series of frail buildings the whole 
length of the alley, I observed a centre from which all the movements 
of the dancers, even the swiftest, seemed to emanate. In the imme- 
diate neighbourhood of this centre the couples were so numerous, 
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so close-packed, that the overhanging net of shadow was less dis- 


torted than elsewhere and seemed to press with all its weight on the 
dancers’ shoulders. On the contrary, above the centre itself the net 
sank into a zone of darkness lit by no flame and within which, as I 
soon realized, no one ventured. 

Now that instinctively I sought to draw nearer to this privileged 
spot I quickly became aware that my partner was striving to lead 
me away from it. And I even observed that the dancers’ most delight- 
ful patterns, although seemingly quite unconstrained, tended to ac- 
cumulate ever-increasing obstacles in front of this goal. However, I 
advanced, even though only slightly. At last I succeeded in under- 
standing something of the enigma. During a figure that was less 
strictly concerted than the rest I darted a lightning glance between 
the serried ranks of couples. In the pool of light cast by a searchlight 
I saw that the ground was stained with thick red mud. And I saw a 
blurred shape sprawling there. Then everything relapsed into dark- 
ness, the wall of dancers closed up again, and some apparent whim 
in the pattern of the dance swept me irrevocably away. But the band 
struck up the first measure of a remembered melody that gripped me 
as forcibly as had the wild shriek I had heard at the beginning. It 
was a long phrase like a piece of recitative (which we were never 
able to trace in any score). The oboe unfolded its tune slowly to the 
point of penetrating shrillness which I carried away with me, like 
an intolerable burden as | fled. 

Night had fallen, heavy with the scent of acacias, stifling even out 
in the avenue. I found my friend there, looking haggard and suddenly 
older, clad in tawdry finery which, away from the light, looked 
sordid and ridiculous. We tried to renew our literary conversation 
as if nothing had happened since we had parted, but we could not 
recover its old warmth and humour. 

About our parallel experiences we never spoke, even when quite 
alone together, even when our eyes happened to light on that little 
green book, even when Alfeoni’s body was discovered—and then, at 
last, the Press was lavish of information about him; true, it con- 
cerned only his domestic affairs, his financial position, the absolute 
solitude in which he spent all summer in a vast, tumble-down villa. 
And then the newspapers revealed his real name, a commonplace 
name, that suited the pharmacist but was unworthy of the great poet. 
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House on the Northwest Coast 
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The sand shifts against the boards, 
The cold eye of the sea lies deep, 
Green by the beach. The sand is cold 
And webby-wet; November gulls 

¥ Turn in the air, while under the sand 
A season turns. The time is change. 


- I sit in the cabin at Neah Bay. 

The wide boards on the floor are white: 
The window lets the sunlight in, 

Brittle and cold, that shows the stains 
Of sandy toes though the boards are bare, 
Swept raw, to an absolute of wood. 


Built by a crazy man, this house, 
The tilted window-frame, the door 
Hung to the peril of wind, the roof 
Slipping toward the restless dunes. 
I say the sun is warm, but the light, 
That light is from the sea, is cold. 


The glare spreads accurate fingers out, 
With webs of light it tracks me down 
And I see with the sea’s observing eye. 
Here in the high summer we lay, 
Slept on the bed, swam in the sea, 
Made love beside the driftwood fire. 


I sit in the cabin. The sand falls. 

The air whirls with salt, the door 

Sags by the bed, reveals the gulls 
That walk on the shore and turn away. 
See, the ocean, for which the beach 

Is only a place to touch and turn. 
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An Evening for a Fish 
piesa cae 


he day had been very warm, with a nor-wester threshing at 

the tops of the firs and blue-gums behind the Blakiston home- 

stead and, indoors, a fine greyish dust settling like fur on floors 

and tables. The heat and the wind had made everyone irritable. 

When Mr Blakiston came in from the farm to a late tea with his wife 

and young son he was in one of those explosive nor-west tempers 

dreaded by the boy. His wind-burnt face, with its blue eyes and long 

upper lip, looked surly and accusing. After tea he tapped with the 

back of a knuckle against the glass of the barometer in the dining- 
room and growled towards his wife: 

‘We're in for a calmer evening, thank God.” He waited a moment. 
‘I thought I might try for a trout, at the river.’ 

‘That means you'll be late for dinner.’ She spoke mildly, turning 
the wedding-ring reflectively on her finger. ‘In any case, you never 
seem to catch these wretched fish—if they’re really in the river 
at all.’ 

‘They're there all right. The trouble is they won't rise to a fly. I'll 
try with a spear this time.’ 

The boy Walter, who had been scratching the mosquito-welts on 
his ankles and cooling them with spit and tea under the table, looked 
up. At seven years old you hear a word like spear extra loudly. He 
was excited, but doubtful. 

‘Spearing fish isn’t allowed,’ he said to his father. ‘I’ve heard you 
say it isn’t.’ 

“You keep quiet,’ his father said. He put a lit match over the bowl 
of his pipe and sucked in the smoke for a moment. ‘You hear too 
much,’ 

Walter looked down at the table. ‘Could I come with you to the 
river?’ he asked, subdued. 

‘You?’ And his father pointed the stem of his pipe at him. ‘Who 
left the gate of the cow-paddock open?’ 
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| _‘T did,’ Walter admitted. He had already had a whipping for the 
0 ffence, some days past. ‘I’ve said I’m sorry.’ 
_ “You're always saying that,’ Mr Blakiston grumbled. He frowned 
_ away from his son. ‘All right,’ he said reluctantly, ‘I suppose you can 
_ come along, if your mother lets you.’ 
~ ‘Can I go, Mum?’ 
_ ‘So long as you don’t drown yourself, yes, You’ve certainly been a 
_ nuisance about the house all day.’ 
_ ‘Tll wear my gum-boots. I promise.’ 
_ ‘Very well, dear.’ 
_ Walter’s father rose, patted the pockets of his Norfolk jacket, and 
_ chose a felt hat from the collection of sweat-stained horrors in the 
hall. ‘If he’s drowned you'll be the first to know,’ he called back to 
_his wife. 
‘That’s all very well, George—’ she sighed and gave up the argu- 
ment: the day had been too hot and she had a headache. Leisurely, 
= smoothing down her white cotton dress, she began to raise the rattan 
blinds that had been lowered against the glare of the afternoon. 
From the windows she could see across the long descending miles of 
the farm’s paddocks as far as the blue waters of the bay and the 
horizon. She sighed again and looked at the garden directly in front 
of the verandah: even the fuchsias and laurustinus had drooped in 
the wind, and the wallflowers she had planted lay flat on the dust. 
Later on, she decided, she would take out a watering-can, before 
cooking the dinner. 

Walter meanwhile followed his father from the house to the 
stables. Mr Blakiston led out the mare he had ridden that afternoon 
and harnessed her into the shafts of a small spring-cart with wheels 
higher than the seat. Then, leaving Walter with the reins, he crossed 
the yard to the apple-shed and brought out a fish-spear, a short gaff 
and a rolled-up grain-sack. The spear had whisky-corks stuck on the 
sharp points of the tines, and looked like a hay-fork. He laid it on the 
floor of the cart, telling the boy to keep a foot on the handle to hold 
it steady. Walter’s feet were bare and hard-soled. He had forgotten 
his gum-boots. 

‘Now,’ said Mr Blakiston at last, ‘I think we’re all shipshape.’ He 
took the reins from Walter. 

‘It’s like a pirate’s expedition,’ the boy remarked as they started. 
‘Dangerous.’ J 

His father grunted but did not answer, his temper still uncertain. 
He pulled his hat down over his eyes. 

They drove past the plantations and into the open airy paddocks. 
The wind had dropped. Sheep grazed among the tussocks. Larks sang 
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overhead, in the slanting sunlight. The river lay a couple of miles 
from the homestead and formed one of the boundaries of the Blakis- 
ton land, before the country rose into coastal hills to the north. The 
fish—a very few rainbow trout—occasionally came up the river 
from the sea when floods had broken the shingle-barrier of the 
lagoon at the mouth. But to spear trout was, as Walter knew, not 
allowed by the law. 

‘Would it be fun in a lock-up at night?’ he asked his father now. 

‘It’s not the offence that counts so much,’ Mr Blakiston said at 
last testily. ‘It’s the principle. Poaching is poaching. And, generally 
speaking, Walter, spearing is no way for a man to catch a trout.’ 

Walter was silent. He had been shy of his father for a long time, 
and desperately wanted to please him. Perhaps if he said something 
hopeful it would help. 

‘We might be able to take the fish with us into the lock-up,’ he 
suggested. ‘If we’re caught.’ 

‘Enough of that,’ said his father shortly. ‘We may not find a fish 
anyway, so keep quiet.’ 

‘All right,’ said Walter. But the fact that his father, a man who 
could be so strict about leaving gates open, might knowingly break 
the law was downright puzzling. 

They left the paddocks behind and the wheels of the cart ground 
along the gravelled road between fences. After half an hour they 
came to the cutting that led down to the river-bed. Tall manuka 
bushes on either side made the cutting almost dark, though presently 
Walter could see the river below. The river wound seawards be- 
tween high cliffs and bluffs of limestone and yellow clay, and its bed 
of pale shingle, with the main stream isolated like a vein near the 
middle, looked very broad and blue-grey in the late afternoon light. 
The whole wide river-ravine was deserted and silent save for the 
curious sweeping whisper of the water on the stones. 

‘Nobody about, anyway,’ Mr Blakiston declared aloud when they 
had halted on the strip of level ground leading to the ford. He pushed 
back his hat, looked about him cautiously for a minute, then jumped 
nimbly from the cart. Walter helped him to tether the mare among 
the manuka bushes, the leaves of which gave out a sweet dry scent 
like tea. Then Mr Blakiston took the fish-spear and the gaff from the 
floor of the cart. Walter was given the rolled-up sack to carry. 

‘Right,’ said his father when they were both ready. With the spear 
over his shoulder he paused to glance at the sky. ‘Another hour or 
so of good light if we're lucky.’ His temper was improving; he was 


almost larkish. ‘Come along, son, we'll try the pools downstream 
for a start.’ 
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_ They set off along the bank, between clumps of gorse and stringy 
wind-bent willows, Walter following his father. The air was cooler 
_ than in the country above the cutting. Rabbits scuttered away into 
_ the grass, across the sandy turf between the bushes. 
__ ‘Keep to the side of me, Walter,’ Mr Blakiston warned. ‘If you’re 
_ behind you might get the spear in your face.’ 
_ After a few hundred yards the bank became a broken series of 
_ limestone bluffs which overhung scooped-out pools joined to the 
_ river’s main stream only by rivulets and freshes across the pale 
_ stones. The pool-water was deep: the coarse flood-sand could be seen 
_ clearly through it for ten feet down. A few branches of green duck- 
- weed wavered near the bottom. The water looked beautifully 
_ limpid, powerful and full-flowing, though it moved slackly. 
‘Keep close now, Walter. Don’t show yourself,’ Mr Blakiston 
whispered. He crawled out along a reef of rock above the main pool 
and for a long time slowly and cannily inspected the water close 
* under the bluff. He had taken off his jacket and hat. Walter crouched 
_ behind him, scared to move, clutching the sack to his chest. After 
five minutes he broke the silence with a cracked whisper: 

‘See anything?’ 

His father straightened himself, shaking his head. “Nothing here. 
Or they’re lying too close.’ 

They passed to further pools. The water seemed to sleep against 
the rocks; the underwater stones and weeds had a swollen look as 
though caught below huge lenses of clear liquid. But there were no 
trout. The pools were fishless. 

Mr Blakiston rubbed his forehead and put on his coat. ‘You'd 
think they’d be rising to feed at this time of the day,’ he complained. 
He glanced up-river. ‘Come on, we'll try above the ford. Not getting 
cold, are you?’ 

‘No.’ Walter was shivering but the shivers came from excitement 
and from a feeling that his father mustn’t be disappointed in this 
quest for fish or the fault would be his, Walter’s, and his father’s bad 
temper would start again. ‘I’m not cold,’ he said loudly. 

‘You'll never make a proper man of yourself if you shiver in this 
weather.’ 

‘I wasn’t shivering. It was my mosquito-bites making me sort of 
twitch.’ 

Mr Blakiston shouldered the spear, gripped the gaff and led off up- 
river towards the ford. Oh God, Walter prayed below his breath, 
please let there be a trout, a big one, to keep the temper at bay. 

‘There must be a fish somewhere, dad,’ he said vaguely and cheer- 
fully. ‘I can feel there must be.’ 
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His father snorted. ‘You're like your mother, Walter. You rely — 
on feelings, emotions. It’s a woman’s failing. Half the troubles of the — 


universe arise out of that.’ 
‘Out of what?’ 


‘You don’t listen properly either—another of your mother’s © 
tricks. God knows what you'll use for ears when we get you to 


school.’ 

They reached the road and the ford and heard the mare utter a 
snuffling whinny among the trees as her ears caught the passing 
footsteps. The river-bank above the ford lay under steep scarps of 
clay and shale, with only a narrow shore of cocksfoot grass and wil- 
lows shelving to the flood-pools. The water here was less deep than 
that further down: the bottom was limestone, giving the pools a 
pearly light above the rock. Gnats and mosquitoes moved close to the 
surface of the water. 

And now Mr Blakiston took off his hat and again began to lower 
his head, tautly and unbreathingly, over those pools that might hold 
a fish. Walter noticed that his father’s hair grew very like his own, 
tufty and fair, though most of his father’s crop had retreated far 
back from his forehead. 

After five minutes Mr Blakiston stood upright. ‘Nary a sign of a 
damned fish,’ he said softly and sourly towards his son. 

‘Perhaps somebody else has speared them all,’ Walter said. 

‘I shouldn’t wonder,’ his father grumbled. ‘Too many thieves and 
blackguards in this country. No respect for law or property.’ He spat 
into the water. ‘The natural result of government by mugs and fat- 
heads, if you ask me.’ 

He laid down the spear and gaff, strode a few paces under the wil- 
lows and began to urinate in the grass, his hips thrust forward, his 
back turned to Walter. Surprised, the boy glanced up at the summit 
of the bluff above: a policeman might be on the watch against men 
easing themselves beside rivers. A policeman might also be patrol- 
ling on the watch for blackguards who took trout with spears on a 
fine evening. But no head in a helmet appeared against the sky. 

‘Anarchy,’ said Mr Blakiston, turning and doing up his buttons 
with one hand. ‘Anarchy’s where we're heading the ship if we’re not 
careful, Walter.’ 

In the act of looking away, embarrassed, the boy saw a lazy stir 
and dimple appear on the surface of the long pool, twenty yards up- 
river. A velvety spat of sound followed. Walter turned instantly to 
his father. 

‘Did you see?’ His whole body grew tense. ‘Did you see, dad?’ 

But already Mr Blakiston had run quickly along the bank. ‘You 
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stay where you are, Walter. No wait—hand the spear to me. Look 
sharp now.’ 
__ Walter handed him the spear. He saw his father peer downwards 
in the place where the trout had risen; he saw his neck moving 
cautiously in the search. A moment later his father had beckoned to 
_ him, gently. 
_ ‘Quiet now. You'll see him on the bottom.’ 
__ At first Walter could see only ledges of grey limestone, a stick or 
_ two and a few trailings of green weed. Then he made out the fish— 
_ a laurel-dark back, long, and as smoothly tapered as though cast in 
_ metal. The tail fins and the gills were almost idle; the shoulders lay 
_ markedly over the pale bed of limestone. 
Mr Blakiston drew his son back, took another cautious glance 
_ over the edge, sought with his boots for a securer hold in the grass, 
and with the shaft of the spear tightly grasped lowered the arrowed 
prongs softly until, with the slowness of motion of a clock-hand, 
- they had reached the surface. The trout gave a slight wriggle but did 
not stir from his place over the rock. Mr Blakiston braced his back, 
he sucked in his breath, then in a single motion leant over and 
launched the spear with his whole strength and aim upon the form 
of the fish below. At the same moment Walter, craning to see, 
slipped, caught at the bank and landed sideways in the water. The 
splash took him under, gasping. He lost sight of his father, hearing 
only an immense curse as he floundered to the surface: 

‘You damn young fool!’ 

But the boy was forgotten. His father began to haul up the spear. 
And with it came the trout—a fish convulsed, plunging, his flesh- 
white belly flashing as he reached the air. Mr Blakiston swung both 
spear and fish as far as the base of the bluff behind him, among the 
grass and shingle, before he turned to rescue his son. 

‘Hold on, old chap. I’ll get the gaff to you.’ 

Two minutes later, disentangling the gaff from his shirt, Walter 
lay alongside the convulsions of the trout. Through the hair over 
his eyes he saw, now and forever, what was certainly the most beau- 
tiful fish he had ever imagined. 

‘A ten-pounder or I’m a Dutchman,’ said Mr Blakiston and hit the 
trout a blow on the head with the base of the gaff. ‘And speared as 
clean as a whistle,’ he added, beginning to work the tines of the spear 
clear of the still-struggling green shoulders of the fish. 

‘Is he a rainbow?’ Walter inspected the freckling of pink, pale 
blue and gold along the trout’s flanks, among the trickles of blood. 
‘Is he a rainbow trout, dad?’ 

Mr Blakiston nodded. He was very pleased about almost every- 
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thing in the world. ‘You’d better rub yourself dry on the sack, — 
Walter,’ he said softly. ‘Strip off your wet duds and rub yourself — 


hard.’ et 
‘I’m sorry I fell in,’ 
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‘T think we'll forget about that.’ And, grinning, he helped the boy 


to scrub his naked body dry and warm, humming tenderly to himself 
as though he were curry-combing a young horse. ‘I hope your 
mother won't blast the daylights out of us both, Walter,’ he confided 
after a moment. ‘She can be a terrible fierce woman about wet duds.’ 

‘Well, we can show her the trout.’ Walter kept twisting aside to 
glance at the fish, now still. ‘It must be the biggest fish that was ever 
in the river.’ 

When he was dry his father gave him his own jacket to wear. It 
came down to his knees and was warmer than his shirt and pants to- 
gether. Wearing the jacket gave him a strange glow and made him 
lose all fear of his father, as though the fish and the jacket were 
shared between them like secrets. And now Mr Blakiston held open 
the mouth of the hard wet sack and let Walter lay the heavy fish in- 
side, delicately, so as not to break the fins. 

‘The mugs and blackguards didn’t catch that one,’ said Walter, 
with satisfaction. 


‘Too many of their ilk about, all the same,’ laughed his father and ~ 


led the way back to the spring-cart and the waiting mare. ‘Not 
enough honest men, Walter.’ 

‘Are we going home now?’ 

“Yes, we're going home.’ And Mr Blakiston began to sing a verse of 
‘John Peel’ as they started up the cutting, his voice lazy and relaxed, 
his head back. 

Walter curled up his toes against the roll of his soaked clothing on 
the floor of the cart, and listened. His father did not often sing, not 
even to his mother. The trout, meanwhile, wrapped in the sack and 
looking as big as a cat, gave out a fresh fish-smell under the seat. 
Overhead the stars came out above the open dark country. 

At the homestead there were lights in the kitchen and dining- 
room. Mrs Blakiston, who had long ago put the dinner back in the 
oven, sat darning her husband's knitted socks under the kitchen 
lamp. 

‘Walter,’ she cried out in panic when the boy arrived draped in his 
father’s coat. “What on earth—’ 

‘I’m not drowned, Mum. Honestly. Or cold.’ 

‘As warm as a bug in a rug,’ said Mr Blakiston, coming in behind 
him. ‘Aren’t you, son.’ Playfully he bent to kiss his wife on the ear. 

‘It's no use trying to be funny, George.’ She avoided him crossly, 
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jumping up from her chair. ‘You're just a fool, letting the child fall 
in. It’s | who'll have to nurse him if he gets pneumonia.’ 
_ ‘Well, for God's sake!’ Mr Blakiston snorted, ‘As though I'd pro- 
mised to wrap the kid in tissue-paper. . . Affronted, he threw the 
fish on the table. “You women,’ he exclaimed, ‘always grousing and 
being so damned unfair—’ 
‘Pm not in the least unfair, and you know it. You're an utter idiot. 
_ Come, Walter, straight to bed, this instant.’ 
__ ‘Not till dad’s weighed the fish.’ 
| The magnificent trout, speckled and faintly luminous, lay heavily 
in the pan of the kitchen scales. 
_ ‘Eleven pounds and an ounce,’ Mr Blakiston told his wife. ‘Cast 
_ your eye on that and be grateful.’ 
7 ‘I don’t care one rap about your wretched fish!’ She hauled at 
. _ Walter’ s sleeve. “You oughtn’t to take them with a spear in any 
= case.’ 
‘No policeman saw us,’ cried Walter. ‘Honestly Mum.’ In his ex- 
_citement he threw off the coat and stood naked before them, his eyes 
- on the fish. ‘Anybody can do anything and never get put in the lock- 
up—or be caught.’ 
‘You try it and see,’ said his father explosively, not looking at his 
_ wife. And he banged the fish off the scales. ‘You just try it and see.’ 
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NEVER AGAIN 


‘Never again 

Shall we quite be the same, 
Not ever,’ 

He said, as he felt on her lips, 
As he kissed, 

The kiss of another, 

The other she missed. 


‘Never again, 

Will it quite be the same, 

Not ever 

Between us,’ he said, with the dry 
Mouth of one who discovers 

His embrace the shadow of a lover's 
He cannot deny. 


‘Never again 

Will these things that we do, 
One with another, 

In the way that we two, 

Made our own, be the same,’ 
She thought, as she moved 

To him, under the name 

Of another, the other he loved. 
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mall house behind the grey board fences of a mournful Tokyo 

back-street. The sense of solitude was often hard to bear, 
whether a winter snowstorm had buried the diminutive garden, 
wreathing drifts around the single dead tree and the collection of 
curiously-shaped boulders that were its only ornament, or summer 
rain fell in dusky vertical lines, and large sombre butterflies, which 
disregarded the downpour, flapped heavily to and fro above the 
pitted, steaming earth. Yet life at Eighty-Six Street of the 
Chrysanthemum Slope had certain minor consolations. One could 
descend, for example, from our remote suburban neighbourhood, 
with its vast acreage of untidy wooden buildings and network 
of narrow, muddy paths, to the Ginza, the city’s principal thorough- 
fare, near the railway station and the Imperial Palace. The Japanese, 
being, as they admit themselves, under the surface of their national 
self-esteem a somewhat gloomy and inhibited people, welcome the 
stimulus that is provided by the ugliest forms of modernism, by 
blazing electric lights and flaring shop-windows, competitive loud- 
speakers and big.advertisements. Many of the shops in the Ginza 
displayed cheap and gaudy Western goods; but native merchandise 
and traditional pastimes had not been completely banished. Pedlars 
exhibited singing frogs, or offered little cages for the accommoda- 
tion of tame crickets. Go, or draughts, was played on the edge of the 
pavements, and knots of solemn enthusiasts would gather about the 
players’ stools. The crowd was various and entertaining. Sometimes 
a massive top-knotted wrestler would drift by in his loosely-girded 
robe; sometimes a pair of apprentice geisha, their whitened faces 
round and expressionless beneath huge helmets of shining lacquered 
hair, would shuffle delicately, hesitantly past. They might be suc- 
ceeded by a group of wild-eyed students, shock-headed, with un- 
shaven chins, whose appearance proclaimed their political beliefs, 
and who at the time were known as ‘Marx-boys’. 
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After the oppressive isolation of suburban Hongo, a walk along 
the Ginza always re-aroused the appetite for life. But best of the 
diversions the street afforded was a visit to an old-fashioned 
shop that dealt in the apparatus of a writer's study. Here 
no concessions were made to twentieth-century commercial taste, 
but every object recalled the famous literati of the feudal period 
when calligraphy was an art that still exercised the highest talents. 
_ Here were the miniature slabs of Chinese ink, embossed with ideo- 
_ grams or traditional designs, to which the calligrapher applied his 
_ brush, a selection of the brushes he might decide to use, and note- 
_ books bound in coloured paper, frequently splashed or speckled 
with tiny scraps of gold leaf, in which to jot down a poem or anno- 

tate an ancient text. The elegance of this scholarly equipment gave 
__ it an irresistibly inviting air: merely to examine it stirred the creative 
spirit, even in a Western writer, who asked himself why the business 
of writing was usually so dull and irksome. With such material at 
his command, need he hesitate to begin a book? Once or twice I 
invested in a notebook that was to lend authorship a fresh attraction; 
but the result of my investment was always the same—I never 
failed to spoil my purchase. The soft feathery texture of its pages 
was far too fragile for a metal-nibbed pen, which dug deep into the 
yielding rice-paper and left behind a hideous blot. Nor could a 
Japanese brush be readily held in English fingers. I would moisten 
an ink-slab, charge the brush’s point, then lower it towards the 
page, holding it carefully upright as my Japanese friends had bidden 
me; at which its fine elastic tip would immediately thicken into 
a clumsy knob, and letters I was attempting to trace be lost in an 
unsightly smear. That smear seemed yet more disgraceful compared 
with the beauty and purity of the pages that were still untouched. 
The virgin paper preserved its air of promise: the blots and scratches 
I had inflicted clearly told their own tale. 

A quarter of a century has elapsed since I left Japan, with few 
regrets on either side; but the recollection of a beautiful notebook 
which, despite the exquisite promise of its unwritten pages, I some- 
how never learned to employ, remains a convenient and expressive 
symbol of the difficulties of the writer’s task. Meanwhile the prob- 
lem of authorship generally has become more and more interesting; 
and a number of separate questions have continued to require 
an answer. Is the professional writer, for instance, a distinct sub- 
species of the human race; and, if that be true, in which respects 
does he differ from the majority of thinking and reading men? 
What are the origins of the creative impulse; and why should the 
promise held out by a sheet of smooth unwritten paper work so 
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strongly and so disturbingly upon a certain type of imagination? | 
Many answers promptly suggest themselves; and one at least has _ 
the virtue of extreme'simplicity. An author writes because he 
enjoys writing. Pleasure, after all, is the basis of every form of art. - 
We recognize art thanks to the pleasure it gives, the sudden involun- 
tary sensation of delight; and a critic’s chief function is to analyse 
that pleasure and to help us prolong it by following it back to its 
hidden source. Pleasure and pain, no doubt, are very often closely 
linked; but, notwithstanding the protests of writers who assure us 
that every line they print has been produced at the cost of an in- 
tolerable effort, no work of art can ever have reached maturity in 
which the pleasure-principle did not take a hand, presiding over 
the work’s conception, even though it may have been unaccountably 
absent from the laborious business of bringing forth. The writer, 
then, enjoys arranging words and assembling the images they evoke 
in significant and lively patterns, just as the primitive craftsman and 
the child enjoy the symmetrical arrangement of shells or straws: 
there is some instinct in the human mind that responds to the idea 
of symmetry, and urges us to substitute an aesthetic order for the 
fruitful confusion of the inhuman universe. But this simplified view 
of the problem has several obvious limitations. The creative impulse 
may well be derived from a deep-rooted human instinct, which, like 
other instincts, is productive of pleasure once we allow it the 
release it demands; but the process of gratification, in an organized 
society, where the individual artist is beginning to appear, is soon 
complicated by the influence of a very different set of feelings. 
They blend with the original instinct to give it a redoubled 
vigour. 

This fusion seems to have taken place far back in the prehistoric 
ages. The earliest artists to produce recognizable masterpieces were 
the Aurignacian cave-dwellers who, with ruddy metallic pigments 
and the soot they derived from charred bones, decorated their under- 
ground temples over two hundred centuries before the birth of 
Christ. Many of the sites they chose were almost inaccessible, deep 
in tortuous limestone caverns, down terrifying passages still scarred 
by the mark of the cave-bear’s claws, behind echoing halls hung 
with the teeth of stalactites or across the beds of subterranean rivers. 
Alarming today, how inexpressibly formidable to the Palaeolithic 
huntsman-artist! To surmount such a barrier of fear, one needs the 
incentive of a yet more powerful dread. The pictures created seem 
to reflect a mood of pure enjoyment. Can the painter have failed to 
delight in the strength and the splendour of the animals he drew, 
those plunging bison and rampant boars, the tall stags brought down 
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by a flint-tipped shaft, legs quivering and collapsing as they sink 
beneath their broad antlers, or the droves of shaggy wild horses 
perpetually galloping towards the cliff’s edge? The huntsman loved 
the animals he slaughtered; and recollected in the grim tranquillity 
of a cave the noise and exhilaration of a memorable chase. Never- 
theless he must have explored the cavern, and dared to confront its 
supernatural terrors, impelled by some fear or anxiety much greater 
_ than the fears he braved. His painting, beside the pleasure that it 
_ inspired, was primarily, archaeologists tell us, an act of magical 
_ propitiation. Already the complexity of his motives was adding to 
__ the richness of an artist's style. 
____ It is odd to consider a Palaeolithic huntsman side by side with one 
of the most sophisticated European poets of the nineteenth century; 
_ but the forms adopted by the creative impulse, and the spiritual 
conditions in which the creator works, have changed astonishingly 
little since the huntsman-magician first became an artist. Charles 
* Baudelaire was a visionary poet whose researches into the problems 
_ of his own art led him far into the field of criticism, and who be- 
lieved, indeed, that the true poet must inevitably take up a critic’s 
functions.’ The essay in which this statement occurs, an article on 
Richard Wagner and Tannhdauser, was published during the spring 
of 1861; and it was followed two years later, towards the close of 
1863, by Le Peintre de la Vie Moderne, a tribute to the genius of 
Constantin Guys, in which he describes the relationship between an 
artist and the fascinating spectacle of contemporary life. Mean- 
while he was planning a full-length prose-work—the ‘terrible book’ 
that, were it ever published, would raise against him, he told his 
mother, the whole of modern middle-class society. But Mon Coeur 
Mis a Nu was never to emerge from a series of fragmentary jottings 
—notes on his religious ideas and political prejudices, on love and 
the character of woman, coloured by the strain of romantic 
misogyny that he owed to his unhappy childhood, together with 
resolutions for the future and observations on the tragedies of the 
past. Among these we discover a single sentence, which he no doubt 
intended to develop into a discursion covering several pages. Baude- 


“ 


1. . Tous les grands poétes deviennent naturellement, fatalement, critiques. Je 
plains les poétes que guide le seul instinct; je les crois incomplets. Dans la 
vie spirituelle des premiers, une crise se fait infailliblement, ou ils veulent 
raisonner leur art, découvrir les lois obscures en vertu desquelles ils ont 
produit, et tirer de cette étude une série de préceptes dont le but divin est 
l'infaillibilité dans la production poétique. Il serait prodigieux quun critique 
devint poéte, et il est impossible qu’un poéte ne contienne pas un critique. 
Richard Wagner et Tannhduser a Paris. 
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laire’s sense of frustration and failure—as a human being if not as © 
a poet; for he still kept something of a creator’s legitimate pride— 
had reached during his middle years a point of almost intolerable _ 
anguish. ‘I am at the end of my nervous resources,’ he declared in — 
a letter of May 6, 1861, ‘at the end of my courage, at the end of 
hope.’ Yet his critical perceptions remained as fine and penetrating 
as ever; and the terrible book he now planned was to have been 
completed by a self-portrait in which the origins of his adult suffer- 
ings were traced back to the circumstances of his early youth—not 
only to the misadventures he had undergone but to the intractable 
and explosive temperament he had inherited from his unknown 
ancestors, ‘mes ancétres, idiots ou maniaques, dans des appartements 
solennels’, victims like himself of a spiritual restlessness they could 
not appease. 

Even as a child, his nature was cruelly divided. ‘Tout enfant’, he 
recorded in his jottings, ‘j'ai senti dans mon coeur deux sentiments 
contradictoires: l’horreur de la vie et l’extase de la vie’. Here the poet 
is concerned primarily with the analysis of his own temperament; 
‘c’est bien le fait (he adds) d’un paresseux nerveux—such an idle 
neurotic as he remembered that he had been in youth; but his remark 
has also a more general bearing on the problem of a writer’s 
character. What Baudelaire believed to have been true of himself, 
divided between the horror of life and an ecstatic awareness of the 
joys of living, may perhaps be true of every creative intelligence, 
and from the resultant conflict may arise the state of mind that 
impels an artist towards aesthetic activity, that lends an unwritten 
page the same mysterious attraction as the painter finds in an un- 
blemished canvas or the sculptor in an unhewn block. The feelings 
that provoke the conflict are not, of course, peculiar to an artist. 
Most human beings have experienced them in a greater or a lesser 
degree, an unhappy minority succumbing to ‘horror of life’, from 
which they may presently take refuge amid the shadows of a mental 
breakdown, the vast majority learning to accept life and gradually 
smothering their subconscious fears. The writer’s condition is ex- 
ceptional because he can neither accept nor reject; for the con- 
tradictory emotions that possess him are not only unusually violent 
but extraordinarily well-matched. Thus the conflict is never resolved, 
and the tension it produces never slackens. The creative writer 
remains in a state of suspense; like Catullus, he both hates and loves; 
and from the friction and tension of this ambivalent mood he seeks 
relief in the magical art of writing, which creates at least an illusion 
of harmony and gratifies his inborn sense of order. Simultaneously, 
as the caveman-artist did, he renders an ecstatic, disinterested tribute 
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to the bewildering beauty and diversity of the natural world beneath 
his eyes. 
The hint supplied by Baudelaire’s journal becomes still more sug- 
gestive if we examine his poetic achievement. There the ‘horror’ and 
the ‘ecstasy’ of which he wrote are reflected in almost equal strength, 
_ horror and disgust often predominating and threatening to over- 
cloud his whole vision, but the ‘spirit of delight’ always re-emerging, 
_ often in a passage where we expect it least. No poet has been more 
obsessed by the squalor of contemporary existence; yet when he 
‘set out, in Un Peintre de la Vie Moderne, to provide his definition of 
the idea of Beauty, he declared that Beauty was composed of two 
__ separate elements—one ‘eternal, invariable and exceedingly difficult 
to assess’; the other ‘relative and a product of circumstances’, dis- 
_ coverable in the changing background of the everyday world and 
the ‘fashions, morals, appetites’ of the artist’s social period. An im- 
passioned student of the age he condemned, he was deeply sensitive 
* toits fascination—to what he called the ‘beauté de circonstance’ and, 
elsewhere, ‘le beau multiforme et versicolore qui se meut dans les 
spirales infinies de la vie’. Although Les Fleurs du Mal was not a title 
that he had chosen himself, it suggests how closely his love of life 
was connected with his sense of evil, and how rapidly his spirit 
oscillated between attraction and repulsion. In the country of Baude- 
laire’s genius, wrote Marcel Proust, ‘each separate poem is but a frag- 
ment ... which, as soon as one reads it, joins up with the fragments 
we already know’, until an entire landscape has been created that 
gradually fills the reader’s mind, opening out into immense aerial 
perspectives, through endless gradations of light and shade. This 
landscape owes its dramatic quality to the conflict of feelings I have 
already mentioned. Seldom have the pains of life been described 
in more expressive imagery, whether the poet evokes the mood of 
suffocating tedium that swoops down from a dark sky upon the 
lonely city-dweller— 


Rien n’égale en longueur les boiteuses journées, 
Quand, sous les lourds flocons des neigeuses années, 
L’ennui, fruit de la morne incuriosité, 

Prend les proportions de l’immortalité 


—or recalls those ‘vague terrors’ which sometimes make hideous the 
hours of the night — 
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Ange plein de gaité, connaissez-vous l’angoisse, 
La honte, les remords, les sanglots, les ennuis, | 
Et les vagues terreurs de ces affreuses nuits | 
Qui compriment le coeur comme un papier qu’on froisse? : 


Meanwhile the poetic intelligence still pursues its indomitable 
course, full of pride in its own powers and in the consciousness of 
its own integrity: 


Au-dessus des étangs, au-dessus des vallées, 
Des montagnes, des bois, des nuages, des mers 
Par dela le soleil, par dela les éthers, 

Par dela les confins des sphéres étoilées, 


Mon esprit, tu te meus avec agilité, 

Et, comme un bon nageur qui se pdme dans I'onde, 
Tu sillones gaiement l’immensité profonde 

Avec un indicible et méle volupté. 


The clue that Baudelaire provides, as to a conflict at the heart of 
every form of literary creation, might be followed through the 
work of many European writers. Both Tolstoi and Shakespeare, for 
example, seem to illustrates its effects with unusual force and clarity. 
Tolstoi it obsessed so long as he lived; his sensuous appreciation of 
the world of the flesh—voiced by the novelist in a dozen brilliant 
episodes — was perpetually at war with his sense of sin, derived from 
nameless emotions of fear and anxiety. We are told how, on meeting 
in the street a pair of stalwart Russian guardsmen, he was moved 
almost to the point of tears by the spectacle of so much stupid 
animal well-being, which epitomized the vigour and beauty of the 
human race, untroubled by a conviction of sin and uncorrupted by 
the poison of thought. But, if he loved and admired humanity, he 
also feared and hated it; and, whereas in such books as War and 
Peace and Anna Karenina the two emotions are almost equally 
balanced, in some of his lesser works, notably The Kreutzer Sonata, 
the balance is entirely lost, and a rabid loathing and dread of the 
flesh appear completely to have obliterated his gentler and more 
generous feelings. In his greatest novels they are always evident; 
and he finds it impossible to withhold his affection from some of 
the characters whom he least esteems. In Anna Karenina, for 
example, there is that touching, though slightly absurd personage 
Stepan Arkadyevitch Oblonsky, whose good health and good nature 
and unselfconscious devotion to the douceur de vivre spread around 
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him a kind of ‘restrained radiance’ which affects even the neurotic 
Levin. True, he has seduced the governess and made his ailing wife 
unhappy; but Tolstoi cannot wholly condemn him, because, despite 
moral principles, he finds Stepan Arkadyevitch irresistibly appeal- 
ing and attractive. The good-natured voluptuary’s unconquerable 
love of life corresponds to one aspect of the writer’s own tempera- 
ment. 
4 _ Shakespeare, too, had his bursts of affection and compassion, 
_ counterbalanced by spells of furious misanthropy, when he rounded 
_ upon the human race like Prospero reviling Caliban. It is strange 
_ that the English, with their innate distrust of psychological com- 
__ plications, should have recognized as their national poet a dramatist 
so acutely sensitive to the sufferings of a divided nature. Not only 
_ in the tragedies of the ‘dark period’, but in the labyrinthine and 
elusive Sonnets, he portrays a human being who can neither accept 
the world as he finds it, nor resolve on a whole-hearted rejection 
- of all the pleasure and the pride of life. Hamlet himself speaks with 
wondering regard of the infinite capacities of his own species— 
“What a piece of work is a man! how noble in reason! how infinite 
in faculty! in form and moving how express and admirable!’ — 
but subjoins the melancholy admission that they have ceased to 
bring him any comfort. ‘Man delights not me’—there are times, 
indeed, when the ‘condition of humanity’ (which his contemporary 
and Warwickshire neighbour Fulke Greville described with such 
majestic eloquence)’ is represented by the dramatist as not altogether 
unendurable merely because to abandon life may be to enter a yet 
more terrifying state. Thus Claudio, in Measure for Measure, offered 
death as a clean alternative to a precarious and ignominious life, 
echoes Hamlet’s most often quoted speech where he weighs our 
present sufferings against the horrid uncertainty of a future 
existence: 


Claudio: Death is a fearful thing. 

Isabella: And shamed life a hateful. 

Claudio: Ay, but to die, and go we know not where; 
To lie in cold obstruction, and to rot; 
This sensible warm motion to become 
A kneaded clod; and the delighted spirit 


1‘Oh wearisome condition of Humanity! 
Borne under one law, to another bound: 
Vainly begot, and yet forbidden vanity, 
Created sicke, commanded to be sound... .’ 
The Tragedy of Mustapha. 1609. 
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To bathe in fiery floods, or to reside 
In thrilling regions of thick-ribbed ice. . 

Claudio trembles at the prospect of death with its apparatus of 
medieval torments; but another consideration also deters him from 
accepting the sacrifice for which his sister pleads. He, too, has known 
the ‘ecstasy of living’, and his ‘delighted spirit’ is doubly reluctant 
to confront the dangers of that unknown realm. Unlike the creations 
of earlier and later dramatists, whose monomaniac intensity of 
feeling confines them to a single level, and who appear to have been 
engendered merely to suffer and inflict pain, Shakespeare’s long array 
of tragic personages, scholars, soldiers, lovers, sovereigns, are 
characters who have played many parts before they reached their 
fatal climax, and-have already established a firm footing in the world 
that they must now prepare to leave. Their creator himself, essen- 
tially a man of the world and a successful product of his own 
period, seems never to have lost his grasp on life and, so far as we 
can judge from the luminous imagery of his verse, never to have 
outgrown his taste for experience or his keen enjoyment of worldly 
pleasures. All his contemporaries agree in describing him as 
peculiarly equable and sweet-tempered; and to this buoyancy and 
natural resilience of mind may be attributed no doubt some of the 
splendid qualities of his poetic style—his gift, for example, of 
suddenly inserting an image that transfigures and transcends its con- 
text. ‘His delights were dolphin-like.” says his mistress of Antony; 
and the poet who could scarcely have created Hamlet, Othello, 
Macbeth if he had not felt he had some share in them, may perhaps 
have recognized a similar resemblance in the love-intoxicated Roman 
conqueror, whom he revives as a type of the Renaissance Man, 
enjoying enormously and despairing passionately. . 

Yet Shakespeare’s own farewell was not to be tragic; and, when 


1‘His delights were dolphin-like; they 


showed his back above 
The element they liv’d in...’ 


Antony & Cleopatra. Act IV, Scene III. 


These lines (which, although the sense is magnificently clear, should 
possibly be amended to read: ‘They showed their backs aboye’) are a charac- 
teristic Shakespearian amplification of a comparatively prosaic passage in 
North's Plutarch: ‘As the dolphin shows his back above the water, so Antony 
always rose superior to the pleasures in which he lived’. Malone points out 


that Shakespeare may also have been indebted to Thomas Lodge’s Life & Death 
of William Longbeard, 1593: 


‘Oh faire of fairest, dolphin-like, 
Within the rivers of my plaint...’ 
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at length he renounced the stage and decided to retire to Stratford, 
we do not imagine the creative genius deserting him, as ‘the God 
Hercules’ deserted Antony, passing away across the night to the 
sound of solemn aerial music. Rather, we assume that there was a 
gradual slackening of tension, a lessening of the inward strain, and 
that, once the conflict had ceased to demand expression, he sum- 
_ marily abandoned his talents because they had outlived their use. 
‘Prue, he had no longer a financial incentive: he had crowned his 
_ literary career by accumulating a modest fortune. But another com- 
_ mercial dramatist, the ambitious and emulous Ben Jonson, carefully 
_ compiled and revised a majestic folio edition of his collected plays; 
_ while John Lyly complained to his readers of the miserable condi- 
tion in which his comedies appeared, mangled by the same piratical 
_ printers who played havoc with Shakespearian texts. Shakespeare, 
on the other hand, seems to have been singularly insensitive to the 
good opinion of posterity. Half his dramas remained unpublished 
* in dishevelled prompt-copies; the ‘bad quartos’ were disfigured by 
numerous omissions and grotesquely garbled passages. He did not 
drown his book like Prospero, even in the shallow waters of the 
Avon, so much as Cast it aside with a gesture of supreme indifference. 
If at Stratford he began to reassemble the leaves, he must have 
prosecuted the task he had undertaken slowly and half-heartedly; 
and not until 1623, when he had been dead for seven years, could 
his one-time associates, Heminge and Condell, at length produce 
the First Folio. ‘Je ne m’occupe plus de ¢a’, wrote Arthur Rimbaud 
in 1879 to his admirer Delahaye, dismissing both the poems of his 
youth and the astonishing prose-poem in which he had said goodbye 
to literature; and Shakespeare’s attitude towards his poetic works 
may well have been as frigid and careless. Yet Shakespeare had com- 
pleted more than half the normal life-span—by Elizabethan stan- 
dards he was already growing old; whereas Rimbaud was not yet 
twenty-one when the imaginative ferment of his adolescence 
flickered down and abruptly expired. The demonic rebel who had 
loved and hated life, who had loathed the world and proclaimed 
his loathing in imagery as repulsive as it is expressive, yet whose 
earliest recorded poem is a lyrical tribute to the beauty and tran- 
quillity of the only landscape that he knew and the only form of 
personal happiness he had yet experienced — 


Par les soirs bleus d’été j’irai dans les sentiers, 
Picoté par les blés, fouler ’herbe menue: 
Réveur, j’en sentirai la fraicheur a mes pieds, 
Je laisserai le vent baigner ma téte nue! 
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—concluded his literary career by accepting life on the harsh terms 
that modern society offered. He would become rich and powerful, 
an unscrupulous merchant-prince, trading in coffee and ivory, negro 
slaves and smuggled guns. 

Few writers have renounced their art as dramatically as Rimbaud 
or as lightly and casually as Shakespeare. More often the literary 
mechanism outlasts the writer's creative impulse; and we have the 
sad spectacle of a Tennyson or a Wordsworth, both men of ex- 
quisite natural gifts, continuing to exercise their talents after the 
disappearance of any real need. Yet there are artists who never 
renounce their genius, or whom their demon never renounces. And 
one thinks, for example—to turn from poetry to painting—of the 
distracted, wild-eyed old man, in bourgeois frock-coat and high- 
crowned bowler hat, who had himself driven out every day along 
the white Provencal roads towards the lion-shaped ridge of grey-and- 
tawny Mont St Victoire. Life was terrifying, Cézanne would cry— 
terrifying, inexplicable, almost insupportable, what with a philistine 
family, unsympathetic friends and an idiotic town-council that 
refused to hang his masterpieces. Yet the situation changed as soon 
as he had set up his easel: ‘C’est a la fois si bon et si terrible de 
s'installer devant une toile blanche!’ Time was pressing: ‘Je n’aurais 
pas le temps de tout dire.’ Yet how urgently what had to be said 
pleaded for aesthetic utterance! ‘C’est effrayant Ja vie!’ —terrifying 
alike because it frustrated the artist and because the promises that 
it held out were incessantly re-invigorating him and luring him on. 
Cézanne’s unsullied canvas may be compared to the writer’s un- 
written page, and the ambivalent emotions that the painter described 
to the poet’s sense of ecstacy coupled with a sense of horror. Such 
divided feelings must necessarily produce confusion; but from the 
turmoil that they engender sometimes arises an harmonious work 
of art; for the artist reaches harmony and unity by way of strife 
and inward discord. It was Yeats who, speaking of a young con- 
temporary, regretted that to go with taste, exuberance and skill, he 
had not ‘more chaos in his composition’. 
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Meeting Wyndham Lewis 
oo eee 


first heard of Wyndham Lewis in 1930, when I was eighteen years 

old. I was walking up Charing Cross Road and stopped, as I often 

did, at Zwemmer’s to cadge a quick read of the periodicals. | 
bought a back number of This Quarter for sixpence (at the price it 
must be cheap) and then noticed a magazine which bore a fierce title: 
The Enemy. Upon the cover was a fierce design: inside, the photo- 
graph of a mild-looking man smoking a pipe, his inquiring face sur- 
mounted by a big black hat. I paid half a crown for the magazine and 
read The Diabolical Principle, understanding little of the argument, 
but impressed by the writer’s fine rhetorical fury. 

A couple of years later my brother A.J., who had been surprised 
to find me reading the enormous Apes of God, asked if I would like 
to meet Wyndham Lewis. I went along to a sherry party at A.]J.’s 
First Edition Club, and there was the great man —hat, pipe and mild 
expression — exactly like his photograph! I was led up to him. Lewis 
removed the pipe. ‘I’ve been expecting to meet you for a long time,’ 
he said. 1 was dumbfounded, and had the feeling that the encounter 
must be a mistake of some kind. Perhaps it was: or perhaps A.]J., a 
great teller of tall stories, had told him some story about me. | found 
nothing to say and retired in confusion. 

A few years afterwards I was running a little verse magazine. (Some 
of the contributions were, deliberately or inadvertently, in prose.) 
A rival periodical, Geoffrey Grigson’s New Verse, was to publish a 
number devoted to W.H. Auden. This perhaps was one reason— 
another was a forthcoming show of Lewis’s paintings at the Leicester 
Galleries— for my feeling that this would be a good moment to pub- 
lish a Wyndham Lewis number. But would Lewis help? He was 
notoriously suspicious, paranoiac, unco-operative. It was said that 
he had a peephole in his studio, from which to spy on visitors. I 
approached A.J. and he got in touch with Lewis, who asked me to 
tea in his studio at Notting Hill Gate. 
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I remember vividly going there for the first time. One walked 
down a white-tiled passage, rather like the entrance to a public lava-_ 
tory, turned left up some stairs, and along another narrow passage. — 
I rang the bell and there was Lewis, hatted and piped as before. He- 2 
gave me a hand, soft, white and large. ‘My,’ he said, “You've grown.’ 
Again I had a sense of confusion. Was he really thinking of some- 
body else altogether? 

There was a door straight ahead, but we did not go through it. We 
turned sharp left instead, up three or four stairs into a large, dusty 
studio. There were many paintings around, a lot of books gather- 
ing dust: no sign of a peephole. Lewis, to my surprise, went over to 
a corner of the room and thumped upon the floor with a stick. After 
a few seconds there came an answering thump from below. He went 
down to the studio door, there was a muttered colloquy, and he re- 
turned with tea and bread and butter. We drank our tea while he 
looked at me. I was prepared to exercise my powers of persuasion, 
but they were not needed. ‘Who is going to write in this Lewis num- 
ber?’ he asked. 

The Wyndham Lewis number of Twentieth Century Verse proved 
easier to envisage than to prepare. T. S. Eliot wrote a piece for it, and 
so did Constant Lambert; and there were a few Lewisian stalwarts 
who could be relied on for contributions; but Lewis’s political 
opinions at this time had much antagonized many of his fellow 
writers. One would like to write about him, but had no time; another 
thought that his work was like a bladder of lard, and compared his 
criticism unfavourably with that of the Communist Alick West; a 
third had actually visited bookshops and suggested that they should 
refuse to handle the works of this pro-Fascist writer. Nevertheless, 
the number grew, with contributions from what seems now an odd 
lot of people: Tommy Earp and G. W. Stonier, A. J. and Derek Savage, 
Keidrych Rhys and Rex Warner. I sent all the contributions to Lewis 
as they came in, and he showed no trace of touchiness about them, 
not even about Warner’s comment that Lewis lacked ‘the spon- 
taneity, flexibility and liveliness that are necessary to an artist’ or 
Glyn Jones’s image of him as ‘a volcanic figure, tough, agile, multi- 
armed like an Indian carving’ with ‘a tusky grin spread over the 
slightly clock-like features.’ One day, however, after I had sent him 
two or three articles, including one by G. W. Stonier, he rang me up. 
In annoyance his voice boomed like a gun. 

‘Where is Stonier’s article? In the envelope you sent me there was 
no article by Stonier. What has Stonier said?’ His suspicion was not 
allayed by my suggestion that I must have forgotten to enclose the 
article. ‘Stonier I suppose has been malicious. A New Statesman chap 
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can never be trusted.” In vain I said that there was nothing in the 
article which could possibly offend him. When I found the piece and 
‘Sent it to him, he made no comment upon it. 

A day or two later another storm blew up, when a contribution 
arrived from the American critic Kenneth Burke. This had been ob- 
_ tained by the magazine’s American editor, Samuel French Morse, and 
_ it took the form of an outright attack on Lewis which seemed cer- 
tainly out of place in a number meant to do him honour. Lewis, how- 
_ ever, had been particularly anxious to have an article from America, 
so I showed him this one. He read it and said ‘Ha.’ Then: ‘You don’t 

propose to print this?’ 
____I said that I didn’t, and asked if he knew Burke. 
‘Burke, yes, I know Burke.’ There was a long pause which must, I 
_ felt, precede some terrible excommunication not only of Burke, but 
also of Morse and Symons. Then he said, almost mildly: ‘But why 
Burke? Why not approach somebody who thinks well of me? Why 
» not Hemingway? Or Faulkner? Or Edmund Wilson —that is Bunny 
~ Wilson. Why Burke?’ 

I could find no answer, and no better solution, in the short time at 
our disposal, than simply to omit Burke’s attack. The number was 
duly published and in the pleasure of publication the flush of annoy- 
ance was forgotten. 

In the two years that passed between the publication of this num- 
ber and the war, I went to see Lewis perhaps once a fortnight, and 
had lunch or tea with him. The form of my visits varied little. The 
door would always be opened by Lewis himself —I never saw anyone 
else—and we always made the sharp left turn up to the studio. Lunch 
generally consisted of four hard-boiled eggs cooked by Lewis him- 
self, bread and butter which had already been cut, and a bottle of 
whisky. Lewis sat with his feet up and we talked—or for the most 
part he talked and I listened—while we ate the eggs and drank the 
whisky. When I went to tea the floor-thumping ritual was observed 
with, after a short interval, the thump back which indicated that tea 
was ready. Once or twice Lewis muttered something about his wife 
being downstairs and said that I must meet her but, before the war, 
I never did. 

What did we talk about at tea, or at those luncheon sessions from 
which I emerged reeling with whisky? It is galling to me that, while 
I know Lewis’s talk to have been good, I cannot reproduce it in any 
detail. I do remember, however, what it was in his character that 
made me like Lewis as a person—and his personality flowed over, 
much more than that of most people, into his conversation. 

He was absolutely direct and unaffected. There was nothing 
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| 
finicky about him. He had no time for small talk. Feet up, munching | 
hard-boiled egg, whisky glass in hand, he would open a conversa- 
tion by saying: ‘I have been reading Kafka lately, now what do you 
think of him? or ‘What relationship was there between the pre- 
Raphaelites and those Nineties chaps, do you think?’ This approach 
had an effect the reverse of donnish. He was full of some fresh 
interest every time one went to see him, and the interest was never 
merely literary. He might go on from the introductory remarks 
about Kafka to draw some conclusions about the Austro-Hungarian 
Empire’s effect on writers, or from the remark about the pre- 
Raphaelites to discuss Ruskin (whom he much admired) and the 
form of English nineteenth century society. ' 

He was equally direct in talking about pictures. It is true that, for 
some time after I had held one of his drawings upside down, he 
would begin every conversation about them by saying: ‘Of course, I 
forgot, you are not interested in pictures, you make a point of know- 
ing nothing about them, you must excuse me, we can talk about 
something else.’ But in fact he did talk quite a lot about pictures and 
I learned enough from what he said to be able (generally) to hold a 
picture the right way up. Perhaps this was because he always talked 
about them creatively, like a man who was looking at a particular 
picture for the first time. Like a creator, also, certain of his own 
powers, and aware that they were not being fully used. He made 
three direct pen drawings of me in less than two hours. When I ex- 
pressed surprise at the speed with which he worked he cried out: 
‘That is nothing. I could easily write two philosophical books, and 
two novels, and do two hundred drawings or paintings every year.’ 
Why did he not do so? I asked, and he replied with something like de- 
spair. His books did not sell, his paintings and drawings did not sell. 
And it was true: for an artist so highly regarded he was very poor. If 
he wrote much more, he said with a sort of childish cunning, it would 
remain unpublished, if he produced many more drawings the price 
set on his works would be reduced. 

This childish cunning was to me an endearing feature of Lewis’s 
nature. He was, T. S. Eliot said, ‘a mild, detached man, who could 
never be the dupe of an idea, but who would be rather inefficient in 
private affairs, the prey of pickpockets and the recipient of many a 
leaden half-crown.’ What Lewis told me of his dealings with pub- 
lishers exemplified his inefficiency in practical matters; he would 
ask for an enormous sum from one publisher, fail to get it, and sign 
a very unfavourable contract with another. His slight paranoia was 
the result of an attractive innocence blended with a certain natural 
arrogance, the arrogance of one who knows that he has special gifts, 
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nc feels that they are disregarded. And it is true that for a long time 
gifts were disregarded by the literary world which he despised, 
from which, also, he wished to receive acknowledgement. He did 
not even greatly care about the form which this acknowledgement 
took. One day I received as a contribution to Twentieth Century 
Verse a sonnet addressed to him which began ‘Great fallen angel’. 
When I told Lewis about this, and chuckled, he looked at me 
| solemnly through his spectacles, not in the least amused. In general 
_ his paranoia was redeemed by the exaggerative humour with which 
. it was expressed. His world was peopled with enemies (and some of 
_ them were real), but his ways of discomfiting them were so 
_ grotesque that it was difficult to believe he took the feuds seriously 
_ ona personal level—on the level of art he took everything seriously. 
_ Il remember his description of how a well-known critic, regarded by 
Lewis as an enemy, was brought up to him at the Leicester Galleries. 
‘I wasn’t paying much attention you see, Symons, and then Eddie 
. Phillips came up to me and said “Here’s Mr —, he'd like to meet 
_ you”, and j put out my hand and something got hold of it, some- 
_ thing slimy, and I looked down and, Symons, it was a marine 
_ growth, a marine growth had got hold of my hand. No no, I said, no 
no, and | tried to pull my hand away but the growth had my hand, 
Symons, it had my hand and it wouldn’t let go. I tell you I was really 
frightened, I had to pull hard to get my hand away from its suckers 
and I was very relieved to be able to manage it.’ 

All his conversation was touched with this sort of humour; some- 
times he would mimic people, in a manner so ludicrously unlike 
them that it was in itself comic, sometimes his suppositions about 
them would run so far outside the course of possibility that they 
were wildly funny. It was not only acknowledged or imagined 
enemies who received this treatment: friends and admirers came in 
for it too, and I have no doubt that my own way of speech and 
thought were parodied. Lewis’s paranoia was thus at once a comic 
protective device, and an illusion of persecution. 

After the war began Lewis went to the United States, and I did not 
see or hear of him for ten years. Then, in 1949, I did a series of broad- 
cast talks about modern poetry, and included in one of the illustra- 
tive programmes a long extract from Lewis's neglected poem, One 
Way Song. A day or two afterwards I had a note from him: 


id 


It was a surprise and pleasure to hear the other night the stac- 
cato phrases of my One Way Song. Can you come and see me? | 
am having an exhibition in May and I want to finish your portrait. 


The portrait had been begun ten years earlier, and left with only 
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a head and shoulders chiselled out. I had never expected to see it— ; 
or, somehow, to hear from Lewis—again. But now I walked once — 


more down the white-tiled passage, and the door was opened by the 


same man in the same black hat. There were one or two changes. The ; 
play of his verbal comedy was no longer so ferocious, nor so vivid, — 


as of old; his pure intellectual zest for ideas seemed to me less 
marked; he was full of complaints about the world of Crippsian aus- 
terity in which we lived. As I sat up in the studio and Lewis, discard- 
ing his black hat for a green eyeshade, went on with the portrait that 
had been begun when I was slimmer and more optimistic; as I 
listened to his thick, rather nasal voice denouncing Cripps, complain- 
ing that George Orwell had called him a Communist in Partisan Re- 
view, telling me that builders and butchers and bakers were not what 
they had been; as I watched the mice come out and scamper round 
the large iron stove that warmed the room, gambolling almost under 
Lewis’s feet, my head drooped and once or twice | fell into a light 
sleep. From this Lewis wakened me courteously, by dropping a 
heavy book on the floor, or by the suggestion that we should have a 
cup of tea. There was another change. Now we went downstairs for 
tea, the ever-closed door was opened, and at last I met Mrs. Lewis. 
She was charming, cultured and friendly: it seemed to me a mark of 
Lewis’s pleasure in creating a conspiratorial atmosphere that I had 
not been permitted to see her before. A mark also of his determina- 
tion to avoid any demonstration of feeling in personal relationships 
that she always called him simply ‘Lewis’. 

A few months after this exhibition of his work was held at the Red- 
fern Gallery, Lewis and I lunched together at the Salisbury in St Mar- 
tin’s Lane. I cannot now remember what induced him to moye so 
far away from Notting Hill Gate, to this haunt of mine. He viewed 
the Edwardian interior of the pub with approval, suggested casually 
that we should start a literary magazine together, and then told me 
equally casually that he was going blind. I did not take him seriously 
as he enlarged on the subject with what seemed to be characteristic 
exaggeration. The trouble was a cyst that had grown round the nerve 
of the eye, he told me, and it was inoperable. Or was it inoperable? 
There was just one hope. A specialist in Sweden had done wonders 
in this sort of case, and he was flying to Sweden next week. .. . 

As I have said, I did not take it very seriously: nor, as it seemed to 
me, did he. We went back to talking about the literary magazine. It 
was not until I read his article in The Listener, ‘The Sea-Mists of the 
Winter’, that I knew he had really gone blind. 


One puts down a few recollections, and wonders how near they 
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get to any sort of truth. Lewis was one of those people who divide 
their lives up into self-contained compartments. I doubt if anybody 
_knew him very well in the years of which I am writing, except his 
wife. What was he really like, one asks about such a man, ig- 
_ noring the fact that the contradictions make up the personality: that 
_he may be kind to one (as Lewis was always personally kind to me), 
_ Malicious to another, may despise potboilers yet want to write a 
_ successful one, dislike literary cliques yet be eager for a personal 
_ following. 
_ All this, I think, was true of Lewis: but beyond his quarrels, his 
_ occasional silliness, and his desperate attempts to get money by 
_ writing a ‘popular’ book or painting an ‘agreeable’ portrait, he pre- 
served a real and rare integrity. The modern writer with whom he 
had most in common was, it seems to me, George Orwell. Like Orwell 
he maintained intellectual independence in a time favourable to one 
or another sort of conformity; like Orwell had an itch for politics; 
- like Orwell was ignored, because of his ideas, by some people in im- 
portant positions; like Orwell was utterly informal, without a trace 
of literary or social affectation. Yet although he was so easy to talk 
to Lewis was inhuman, in a way that Orwell was not; he was a man 
devoured by a passion for ideas, which he wished to put to the ser- 
vice of art. “You cannot be as intelligent, in that sort of way,’ Ezra 
Pound wrote perceptively of Lewis as a young man, ‘without being 
a prey to the furies.’ 
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Sir, 


For over four months, the BBC has tried to cope with the mounting 
tide of protest against its new Sound Broadcasting policies by asking 
listeners to wait and see what the autumn schedules held in store for 
them. Now, shame-facedly and by stages, it is letting the cat creep 
out of the bag. 

Detailed plans for Home, Light and Third are at last available; 
Network Three is still to come, and so far all we know about it is 
that it will not take anything from the Third Programme— except 
for two hours of broadcasting time on almost every week-day 
evening. 

Most of the shocks, when we look at the details, come in the plans 
for the new Home Service. Perhaps the worst is that the majority of 
its talks—once the proud ‘spoken word’—are to be transmitted in 
a block between the incredible hours of 7 and 9 a.m. When Sir 
Alexander Cadogan wrote to The Times on May 3, in answer to a 
weighty correspondence (the bulk of it critical of his Corporation’s 
policy) in those august columns, he gave an assurance that the Home 
Service would ‘retain its character’. Whoever is now responsible for 
the dramatic appearance of “The Archers’ Omnibus’ and ‘Grand 
Hotel’ in the new schedules for that Service must have had an un- 
fortunate lapse of memory. 

When Mr H. Rooney Pelletier, the recently-appointed chief pro- 
gramme planner, announced the new plans for Home and Light, he 
said that ‘listeners have earned this new deal’. They may well wonder 
what they have done to deserve it. Opera, for instance, will hence- 
forth appear in the Home Service once a month, and three ‘ballad 
operas’ are planned from Birmingham, that well-known centre of 
operatic tradition. An average of one-and-a-half hours a day will be 
shared with the Light (and therefore, by the operation of Gresham’s 
Law, lost to the Home). 
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Of the Third, it is fair to say that within the time left after the 
age cut of forty per cent Mr John Morris has done the best he can. 
The schedules show many of the items we have been used to, but all 
slashed in proportion to the overall cut. For instance, where there 
used to be ten or eleven new talks each week, about seven of which 
were later repeated, there will now be seven or eight and it will be 
‘exceptional’ for any to be repeated. Curiously, Mr Morris professed 
_ himself ignorant of the supposition that the payment of a repeat fee 
_ might attract a better man and might make it worth his while to 
_ spend more time and trouble on preparing the talk. 
__ Music, drama and features are all to be cut in the same way. 
_ So much for details. Clearly the Home Service has radically 
changed its character and the Third Programme cannot possibly give 
_ full coverage in three hours a night. 

The reasons for the changes have been widely discussed and are 
now well enough known. They are based on a fundamental miscal- 
culation of the best way to meet the threat to the BBC’s monopoly 
of Sound Broadcasting; only in a very secondary way are they an 
economy measure. (For instance, Mr Morris said that it would cost 
about £2,500 per annum to repeat five Third Programme talks a 
week after closing hours, i.e. after 11 p.m. The Programme’s reduced 
budget must still be well over threequarters of a million pounds.) 

Whatever else may be said on either side, there is no earthly 
reason why the Third Programme should not run on until midnight 
every evening. Surely its listeners need not go to bed any earlier than 
their brethren who prefer the Light. 

Perhaps in time even the BBC will realize the obvious truth that 
the future of Sound Broadcasting must lie with what television can- 
not do, and, for the BBC, with precisely the type of material which 
it would never pay a commercial undertaking to put over, and 
which therefore provides one of the best arguments in favour of re- 
taining the monopoly. At the moment, the Corporation is neg- 
ligently throwing away its own case: we shall know by 1962, when 
its Charter comes up for renewal, whether it can wake up in time. 

Recent figures provided by the BBC fully bear out this position: 
whereas there has been a steep falling-off in the audience for the 
Home, and even more for the Light, the Third Programme listening 
figures remain practically unchanged. 

A new panel game on the Light is to be called ‘Does the team 
think” One likes to think that the title was devised by a humorist at 
Broadcasting House, with his programme planners in mind. 

The Sound Broadcasting Society Paul Sieghart 
c/o Barclay’s Bank, Millbank, SW1 
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Sir, | 
Composers are likely to be more interested in literature than in the 
other arts, and I myself read your editorial in the August issue with 
great attention. Whatever is happening to English literature today — 
must certainly apply to the bastard art of libretto writing. If, as I 
think you rightly suggest, the British genius lies at present in writing 
comedy or satire, a composer might expect to find his subjects here. 
But this is not the case, and our composers continue to ransack 
the past, writing one catastrophic failure after another—nearly all 
tragedies. Very few of us have tried contemporary comedy, although 
there have been many great successes here. In the Edwardian period, 
Gilbert and Sullivan had an international reputation denied to 
‘serious’ operas, before or since. Granting Troilus and Cressida and 
Peter Grimes as exceptions which have still to prove the rule, should 
not we follow the lead writers have given to us, and compose more 
comic operas? What a pity Sir William Walton did not write one 
in his Facade period! 
London, SW1 Richard Arnell 


Sir, 

There is one point that I should like to make as a rider to the Editor’s 
interesting foreword (August) about the most characteristic group 
of contemporary novels. These ebullient social comedies have 
returned full circle to the contrived happy ending of the last mid- 
century. For any sane industrialist to offer Lucky Jim a well-paid job 
in his firm is as cheerfully improbable as for Wilkins Micawber to 
have become a prosperous citizen in Australia. The protagonist in 
John Braine’s Room at The Top secures his fantasy rich girl and his 
place in the world he finds enviable by as much of a novelist’s sleight 
of hand as that which in Adam Bede brought up Hetty Lambert’s 
seducer with the reprieve just as she was setting foot on the scaffold. 
It is not surprising, perhaps, that in 1957 European readers find 
themselves at one remove from the incurable romanticism of English 
fiction. 


London, NW6 Lettice Cooper 
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-Brrrer Lemons by Lawrence Durrell. (Faber & Faber Ltd. 16s. ) 


- 
An admirable literary achievement of our time has been the re- 
‘mapping, for the English speaking world, of the Mediterranean and 
its countries. This sort of job has to be done again in each epoch; in 
modern times one’s mind goes back to D. H. Lawrence, E. M. Forster 
_and Norman Douglas. Then—if one takes only some of the names— 
‘there have been Brenan and Pritchett on Spain, Liddell, Kinin- 
month, Newby, King and Fedden with their novels and travel books 
about Italy, Greece, the Levant and Egypt. Lawrence Durrell, a very 
distinguished ‘mapper’, has written most of his best poetry, too, out 
of the Greek and Alexandrian scene; Bitter Lemons is the third of a 
trilogy of prose books about islands where he has lived, Corfu, 
Rhodes and now Cyprus. In his preface he says that this is not a poli- 
tical book, but one about the people and the landscape, and expresses 
the hope— which will surely come true—that it will be read long 
after Cyprus has left the headlines and has been restored to our 
itineraries. In fact, part of the book has a political theme, but even if 
it had not there would still be a short-term reason for reading it: if 
one is to make a true assessment of the present dispute between tradi- 
tional allies and between Mediterranean neighbours, Cyprus must be 
seen as more than a newspaper abstraction or a Governmental or 
military ‘problem’. It must be imaginatively experienced also as a 
real island where people live. And no one could convey this exper- 
ience better than Durrell. He does something more; he shows how 
in happier times Greek Cypriots, Turkish Cypriots and English people 
have lived and could live in mutual respect and neighbourliness. 

We start in Venice, which is in keeping with the introductory 
quotation, for we are taking the route of the Venetians, who were 
for long the occupying power, the route of Othello. It is Venice in 
the grand manner: 

‘The pigeons swarm the belfries. I can hear their wings across the 
water like the beating of fans in a great summer ballroom .. . Venice 
will never be far from me in Cyprus—for the lion of St Mark still 
rides the humid airs of Famagusta, of Kyrenia.’ 

And in contrast to that, the arrival at Limassol in Cyprus: 

‘We berthed towards sunrise in a gloomy and featureless road- 
stead, before a town whose desolate silhouette suggested that of a 
tin-mining village in the Andes. An unlovely straggle of godowns 
and warehouses, patched and peeling, fronted the shallow and dirty 
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This was depressing as an introduction, but shortly afterwards: 

‘I was beginning to, think that successive occupations had extir- _ 
pated any trace whatsoever of the Greek genius when I was relieved 
by the sight of a bus with both back wheels missing, lying on its side _ 
against a house. It was just like home. Three old ladies were dismem- 
bering the conductor; the driver was doing one of those laughing and 
shrugging acts which drive travellers out of their minds all over the 
Levant; the village idiot was pumping up a tyre; the owners of the 
house against which the bus was leaning were hanging indignantly 
out of their drawing-room window and, with their heads inside the 
bus, were being rude to the point of nausea. Meanwhile, a trifle re- 
moved from the centre of the hubbub and seated perilously on the 
leaning roof of the machine, with contorted face, perched an indi- 
vidual in a cloth cap who appeared to be remorselessly sawing the 
bus in half... .’ 

Here is the authentic Durrell world, and at once his sympathies 
are engaged. We are bundled along through the conquest of the 
priest, to whom he speaks Greek and whose way of thinking he 
understands, to the melting of the haughty taxi-driver when he finds 
that his passenger has an interest in Greek folk-songs, and to the 
roadside picnic that seals their friendship: 

‘... He plunged once more into the boot of the car and emerged 
with a bottle of “‘ouzo” and a length of yellow hosepipe which I 
recognized at once as octopus. .. .’ 

In this first chapter lie the seeds of much of the book: the cen- 
turies of memorable history looming in the background, the genial 
tussle with the indifference or distrust of the local people, and the 
eventual acceptance of the author into their confidence and the privi- 
leges of life shared with them. An important step, since he had come 
to stay, was obviously to find, buy and reconstruct an attractive old 
house, which he does after hilarious negotiations, with the help of a 
small tycoon, a Turkish house-agent and builder, into whose affec- 
tions he, as usual, bulldozes his way. As they in turn become his 
friends we learn to know the philosophic and gentle Panos, a school- 
master with botanical tastes, the rough, bibulous giant Frangos, the 
kindly Andreas Menas, who wanted to send his son to be educated 
in England, the publican Clito and many others. In fact, such are the 
myth-making powers of the author that the photographs of these 
people, when we turn to them, seem to pale before the reality al- 
ready in our minds from what we have read. 

After the house, a job, teaching English in a school and grappling 
with the English of the girls’ Sixth Form, an off-English dear to 
teachers of the language abroad and to all poets, an English which 
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can adorn an essay on a favourite historical character with: 

_ ‘I have no historical character but in the real life there is one I 

love. He is a writer. | dote him and he dotes me... .’ 

__ A lovely and historic Mediterranean island, a village of friends, a 

house to your own taste; and then, through half-comic school rebel- 

lions and slogans chalked on walls, the disaster, which was always 

implicit, begins to materialize. From being one of a village com- 

_ munity and a local schoolmaster Lawrence Durrell took a job with 

_ the Cyprus Government. He thus knew the people and the world of 

__ the officials too, and in several chapters he tries to find an answer to 
the bewildered question which he found echoed from all sides in the 

island, ‘Why did this happen? Why could our differences not have 
been settled peacefully” 

__ The book ends with a description of a drive into the hills with his 
friend Panos for a picnic and to collect flowers, and after that a last 
visit, before leaving, to the village where he had been happy. A few 

* days after this episode Panos is shot dead. 

When the author is writing about people and landscape the 
language is generated at an imaginative pressure that makes most 
books on comparable subjects seem as tame as an old seed-catalogue. 
Bitter Lemons is the best of his three books about islands, and that is 
saying a great deal. 

BERNARD SPENCER 


BAUDELAIRE by Enid Starkie. (Faber and Faber. sos.) 


BAUDELAIRE—A Self-Portrait, Selected Letters translated and edited 
with a running commentary, by Lois Boe Hyslop and Francis E. 
Hyslop, Jr. (Oxford University Press. 2s.) 


‘It was not true to say, as many biographers have done, that... 
[Madame Sabatier] used to go to play Wagner to him in the nursing 
home in Paris where he lay dying. . . . That was, as it happens, the 
period when she was mistress of Richard Wallace, and was in Italy 
with him.’ 

So writes Dr Starkie in her revised Baudelaire, and it is a little dis- 
concerting to find that she was one of the ‘many biographers’ in 
question. Perhaps she regards herself as two people? Surreptitiously 
she changes her most confident statements: ‘It was surely from read- 
ing Sainte-Beuve’s one novel Volupté, that he conceived the idea of 
rendering in the highest form of poetry an emotion which was not 
the grande passion . . . of which Musset, Lamartine and Hugo 
sang . . . now reads ‘It was surely from the Champavert of Petrus 
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Borel or the Feu et Flamme of Philothée O’Neddy that he conceived 
the idea . . . etc.’ Could it conceivably have been from both, or 


neither? 


i 


| 


Dr Starkie has consistently refused to allow the re-publication of — 


the original book, which appeared in 1933 and was, she tells us, 
‘severely attacked in some quarters’. Its author was accused of special 
pleading. She disarmingly adds that it was written ‘from deep love of 
the poet, but also from great ignorance.’ Now at last she has re- 
written it, repudiating nothing, as the blurb says, but re-stating her 
position with sounder evidence and more authority. 

As a matter of fact, the book was hailed by most reviewers, and 
criticized by experts only on points of detail, and for a lushness of 
style which Baudelaire himself would have deplored. The so-called 
special pleading was even then deemed ‘by this time unnecessary’. 

Dr Starkie’s technique in answering such criticisms as were made 
is interesting. She either pretends that her previous self was a different 
biographer, as in the first sentence quoted; or she merely repeats 
what she said before, with the same evidence that was questioned by 
her critics. When the evidence just won't hold, she changes it, almost 
as questionably. 

For example, she is intent on showing that Baudelaire was essen- 
tially and initially an innocent, that he went through one bad youth- 
ful period but soon acquired wisdom and resignation. This is basically 
true, but she overstates her case. In her first book, she quoted a poem 
supposedly written when he was fourteen, which showed a deep 
religious spirit; this poem has since been proved to be of a later date, 
so she quotes another one which, ‘written while he was at school, 
reveals his pious inspiration.’ The phrase ‘at school’ is misleading: 
the only evidence about this poem is that a certain Antony Bruno 
(of whom nothing is known) produced it years later, in 1871, stating 
that Baudelaire had given it to him in 1840. Baudelaire was expelled 
from school in 1839, at the age of eighteen. 

Similarly she insists that many of the poems printed in Les Fleurs 
du Mal in 1857 were written before 1844, in his ‘bad’ days, on the 
sole evidence of friends who said that they had heard them read, or 
seen them, or remembered the titles. This whole problem is enor- 
mously complex. Baudelaire on his own testimony rewrote and re- 
worked them all the time. There exists an 1852 MS of Le Vin des 
Chiffonniers, for instance, which differs from the 1857 version and 
is shorter by two stanzas. Yet Dr Starkie is quite confident about 
the youthfulness of the 1857 version. Again, Les Femmes Damnées 
(one of the banned pieces) is said to belong to the naughty period; at 
the same time, Dr Starkie quotes two moral stanzas in her Con- 
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clusion, to show that Baudelaire preached the inevitable retribution 


_ attendant upon crime. These stanzas are known to have been added 
_ afew days before publication, because of the threatened prosecution, 


“ 
4 
, 
‘ 


_and surely do not reflect the poet's real moral or spiritual state at any 
time. One would like a little more support for these bland reasser- 
tions, about which Dr Starkie may well be right. Yet the very fact 
that Baudelaire worked on these poems to the last moment and 


: printed them in 1857 would argue against his change of attitude. 


Dr Starkie’s original portrait of Baudelaire was deeply sympa- 


_ thetic, steering an agreeable and wholly acceptable course between 


the contemporary view of him as a degenerate Satanist, and the later 


_ ‘Baudelaire, poéte vierge’ or ‘Baudelaire trop chrétien’. He emerged 


as a great poet but an ordinary man, perhaps slightly emasculated, 


_ but generous, full of charm, naively optimistic and dogged by bad 


luck (his guignon), by his well-meaning but dreadful family, and by 
the crass stupidity of the literary men in power at the time—most 
of whose names are now forgotten. 

This portrait remains fundamentally unaltered, and Dr Starkie 
has enriched it with the results of research done since 1933: most 
notably Feuillerat’s discovery that Les Fleurs du Mal contains a 
third cycle of poems to Marie Daubrun (‘The Green-Eyed Venus’), 
besides the ‘Black Venus’ cycle (Jeanne Duval) and the ‘White Venus’ 
cycle (Madame Sabatier). Apart from using other people’s research, 
Dr Starkie herself has patiently combed every memoire, every con- 
temporary paper and review, adding many a small detail to her 
portrait. She gives, for instance, very convincing hypotheses about 
Baudelaire’s mysterious journalistic escapades in Dijon and 
Chateauroux. On these there is also a special appendix, together with 
two others, one on the re-trial and exoneration of Les Fleurs du Mal 
in 1949, and one on the intended architecture of the book. 

A vast amount of material has been admirably marshalled to bring 
the man and his times to life, and it is most appropriate that this 
stimulating biography should appear just one century after the 
publication in June, and the trial for obscenity in August 1857, of one 
of the greatest volumes of poems in French literature. 

Baudelaire — A Self-Portrait is by contrast very disappointing. The 
selection of letters gives an inadequate picture of Baudelaire’s 
character. He was, admittedly, not at his best in his letters, but the 
original French and, in most cases, Dr Starkie’s translations, are far 
more lively. The editors also lack her narrative gift, so that the link- 
ing passages read very flatly indeed, and they quote his poems in the 
most appalling translations by various hands (a few exceptions are 
by Roy Campbell). One is by the authors themselves: 
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Poet, is this insult or praise? For with respect 
to you | am like a lover in the presence of a phan- 
tom, with an enticing gesture, whose hand and eye 
have, to draw one’s strength, unknown charms. All 
those we love are vessels of gall . . . etc. 
Poor Baudelaire. Quel guignon! 
CHRISTINE BROOKE-ROSE 


A. E. HousMan: A DiviDeD LiFe by George L. Watson. (Hart-Davis. 
Zee.) 


What do we expect from the biography of a poet? Are we looking 
for a portrait of the man, or for this or that significant episode to 
give us a new insight into his work? Clearly there are some poets 
who move among great events scarcely less publicly than politicians, 
about whom ‘the shilling life will give you’ so to speak ‘all the facts’, 
and others whose outward history is of negligible importance but — 
whose lives may tell us far more about the poetic process itself. But 
nowadays we have become increasingly suspicious of a biographical 
approach to poetry. It is even arguable, to take the extreme position, 
that nothing is more valuable biographically — valuable for the light 
it throws on his sensibility or his response to experience—than the 
poet’s own narrative, which may, as in Yeats’s Autobiographies, 
contain scarcely one verifiable fact from cover to cover. 

Few poets have aroused so much curiosity as Housman, and 
probably none has deliberately done so much to hinder his bio- 
graphers. So for this, the first serious attempt at a life, the first task is 
to disengage the scholar and the poet from the legend. Given his 
forbidding remoteness and his strangely contrasted talents a myth 
could hardly fail to arise relating the two, and behind the man of 
silences and the man of wrath, human curiosity could not resist 
creating the man of sorrows. For Housman seems to have been one 
of those born to mystify their fellows, a man gifted far above the 
common measure, at once contemptuous of the admiration of others, 
eager for fame upon his own terms and yet strangely indifferent to 
the gift of life itself (in these respects resembling T. E. Lawrence). 
Almost all we have known of his life to date has been a series of un- 
answered questions. How did he manage to get ploughed in Greats? 
What is the connection between his peculiarly austere ideal of 
scholarship and the equally peculiar death-dealing sweetness of his 
poetry? Why did he remain so aloof from the poets of his time and 
why did his own poetic talent, having matured so suddenly, virtually 
cease to develop for the rest of his life. 
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Mr Watson has stripped away much of the more extravagant 
mythology from his subject. He does this by presenting Housman 
_ mainly in terms of his private life rather than of his work. He has 

_ made good use of the fairly plentiful material concerning Hous- 
_ man’s family and upbringing, and he stresses particularly how early 
in life the poet learned to conceal and repress his feelings, with sig- 
nificant consequences later. But the cornerstone of the book is his 
account of Housman’s passionate attachment to his freshman con- 
temporary, Moses Jackson, which lasted throughout Jackson’s many 


_ years of teaching service overseas until his death in his sixties. Jack- 


son was a handsome, upstanding rowing blue, an able scientist, and 
in general a paragon of Victorian masculinity. He remained a sym- 
pathetic friend and we are left in doubt as to how far he ever under- 
stood the nature of Housman’s feelings. What is evident is that Hous- 
man could never declare them, and it seems very probable that this 
one-sided relationship both focused and arrested his capacity for 
affection and hence his emotional development. 

But this unlucky love should last 

When answered passions thin to air; 

Eternal fate so deep has cast 

Its sure foundation of despair. 

Jackson undoubtedly played a vital part in the poet’s life and Mr 
Watson deserves credit for being the first writer to place this fact 
in the foreground. 

On the other hand when we consider Housman’s work, the im- 
portance of this kind of discovery is fairly soon exhausted, and it is 
misleading to a degree to reconstruct the relationship, as Mr Watson 
persistently does, largely on the evidence of the poetry, or to ex- 
plain, one after another, Housman’s major achievements in terms 
of the relationship. Housman’s predilection for Propertius, his 
Oxford failure, his first harvest of classical work in the 1880's, much 
of the inspiration of A Shropshire Lad and the final elegiac spurt 
which produced Last Poems, all these are traced to various phases 
of his feelings for Jackson. But is this explanation of the Greats 
fiasco, for example, any better authenticated than the story that 
Housman wrote to the examiners to ask why his name was not 
among the successful candidates, which might suggest quite 
different reasons for his failure? 

In so far narrowing his search, Mr Watson has disregarded other 
important clues. Not much is known, certainly, about the nature 
of Housman’s mind, the beliefs which guided his life’s work or his 
relation to the intellectual climate of his time, but more at least 
than we are told here. To bracket off his scholarship and ignore 
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his editorial prefaces, for example, is to miss the extraordinary 
moral passion with which Housman pursued the life of learning. 
It is to pass over his devotion to ascertainable truth — intensified, no 
doubt, by the absence of other attachments—which made him 
regard average scholarship as little better than organized sloth, and 
drew from him quite naturally in declining academic honours that 
phrase of almost unsurpassable hauteur: “You should be welcome to 
praise me if you did not praise one another.’ It is also to miss what 
is perhaps the element common to his classical work and to his 
poetry, namely that Housman was a master of words of a very rare 
order. His scholarship is not concerned with ideas or literary judge- 
ments; it rests on his phenomenal accuracy and his discernment of 
shades of meaning, and his prose rises to short flights of eloquence 
rather than to sustained argument. His poetry likewise has no archi- 
tectonic qualities; it came to him in snatches, the gaps being filled 
in by conscious effort, and its peculiar strength lies in the intensely 
potent conjunction of noun, verb and epithet, so that one turns to a 
posthumous Housman fragment less for a fresh poetic experience 
than for some sudden felicity of language. 

Mr Watson has created a portrait which is vivid, but scarcely 
complete. But perhaps there is a certain justice in the fact that a 
man who would go to such lengths to prevent his life being written 
should be confronted with another so determined at all costs to write 
it. Oddly enough in Housman’s famous notebook, stored with shafts 
to be launched against imaginary antagonists, there are none, so far 
as we know, reserved for biographers. 

IAN SCOTT-KILVERT 


THE HIRELING by L. P. Hartley. (Hamish Hamilton. 13s. 6d.) 


DREAM PALACE: 63 AND OTHER STORIES by James Purdy. (Gollancz. 
12s. 6d.). 


TEN SECONDS FROM Now by Kay Cicellis. (Harvill Press. 13s. 6d.) 
THE AWAKENED by Zoé Oldenbourg. (Gollancz. 16s.) 


The word ‘classic’ has been applied to previous work by Miss Olden- 
bourg and Mr Hartley and the word ‘genius’ lavished upon Mr Purdy. 
Such hyperbolic abandon is enough to tempt even a reverent reviewer 
into idol-smashing. In fact Mr Purdy has already been wildly 
attacked and incoherently defended in the Observer. 

With Mr Hartley my expectation stood highest, for he has written 
one novel generally acknowledged to be a masterpiece. The Hireling 
is certainly not one, although one could combine fairness with 
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flattery, as one critic has, by calling it ‘clearly a piece from a master’. 

Its central character is Leadbitter, an ex-Army man grimly grappling 
4 with the civilian life he despises by running a car-hire service; hard 

on other people, harder still on himself; suspicious of the emotions, 
especially of their chief representatives, women, but ready for the 
sake of business to accommodate himself to the caprices of his 
clients. One of his employers is Lady Franklin, a soft, lost widow 
creature who is trying to escape from obsessive grief by visiting 
__ cathedrals. During their drives she tries the experiment of unburden- 
_ ing herself to her chauffeur, and, meeting with the sort of terse but 
_ solid encouragement that Socrates got from his listeners, she goes 
on to question him about his home life, hoping thus to find some 
reality outside her own self-pity. Leadbitter has no home life, but 
to please a lady he invents one, and then finds that each week he is 
being forced to provide his passenger with a new fictitious instal- 
ment of his Mrs Dale’s Diary. The therapy works for Lady Franklin. 
But Leadbitter, mistaking her ‘awakening’ for a personal warming 
towards himself, kisses her and is sharply rejected. This moment 
acts as a kind of contagion point for the transference of the blue 
devils. Now it is Leadbitter’s turn to undergo a crisis of personality, 
and it ultimately drives him to destroy not only Lady Franklin’s 
new-found happiness but also his own life. 

This is recognisable—with differences of course—as the no- 
toriously difficult Lady Chatterley theme. In Mr Hartley’s novel the 
plebeian life-saver needs rescuing himself and the rescue ends with 
both parties drowning in sight of the separate new lives they might 
have attained; but the central artistic problem is nevertheless to 
present an intimate relationship in private between members of two 
widely different social classes. The force of Lawrence’s allegory 
succeeds in carrying along with it unnoticed absurdities, but The 
Hireling is a straight novel that stands or falls by the accuracy of 
its realism, and on this count, despite its virtuosity of tempo and 
development, it strikes me as a disappointment. Leadbitter and 
Lady Franklin are characters who live only when they are apart; 
whenever they are together, they die—of embarrassment, it almost 
seems, at meeting in Mr Hartley’s pages. Either they exchange too 
little or too much. 

Dream Palace: 63 is a metropolitan jungle piece with a hothouse 
atmosphere and exotic blooms. A bored writer with the orchidaceous 
name of Parkhearst Cratty, whose hobby is to wander about New 
York studying human material, meets in the park Fenton Riddleway, 
a bewildered youth who has come up from West Virginia with his 
half-wit younger brother Claire and is living half-starved in a de- 
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_ Serted tenement house. Parkhearst introduces Fenton to a bored, rich, 
j alcoholic widow, mysteriously known as ‘the great-woman’, with 
whom he is in the habit of sharing his ‘finds’. She is about to take up 
_ Fenton, but before she can get any amusement, or he can get any 
benefit out of her charity, the boy, clad now in his sacrificial robes— 
an expensive lounge suit belonging to the great-woman’s husband 
— goes on a night ramble, becomes unhinged by the corrupting city 
and kills his brother in a frenzy brought on by dope. 
____ Dream Palace: 63 wanders off the track, falls into mannerisms, 
__ at times seems to sleepwalk, but its good qualities almost get it home: 
its tremendous sense of outrage, its compassion for both innocence 
_ and evil, its simplicity in presenting primitive emotion without em- 
barrassment or without the analytical explanation which is often 
only another form of embarrassment. Mr Purdy deals with the arche- 
typal passions: they strike his characters with the sudden force of a 
natural disaster to produce the inexplicable acts which the ancients 
* attributed to possession by a god but for which nowadays Man must 
somehow bear the responsibility. His ‘craziness’ is not a mark of 
morbidity or preciousness, but of a concern with a universal side of 
the mind, with the lunar opposite of Lawrence’s life-giving ‘dark 
sun’. Judged by the stiffest standards (which it asks to be, for it aims 
at tragedy), Dream Palace: 63 does not come off. But I would recom- 
mend those who found it strained or pretentious to read the short 
stories which, though reviewers have blown no trumpets over them, 
give far more convincing proof of Mr Purdy’s considerable talent. 
The best are extraordinarily powerful, more concentrated than the 
novella, lit by a harder, less stagy light, and observed as if through 
the unblinking eye of a tiger or a child. 

Miss Cicellis’s novel was the one | enjoyed the most of these four: 
it has probably been noticed the least. She has the gifts which too 
easily get labelled ‘slight’ because she writes delicately, and ‘intro- 
spective’ because she sees love, in the Continental way, as a word 
covering a variety of feelings which the writer’s job is to distinguish 
finely. The English, in books, tend to be either in love or out; in life, 
they are aware of the madness of love when it is over but not, as 
the people Miss Cicellis writes about would be, of the sadness of 
love before it has started. Her novel is about the interlacing lives 
of the men and women who work in a Greek broadcasting studio. 
Its god’s eye belongs to the sympathetic figure of a lame receptionist 
who has become a confessor figure to many of the girls in the station. 
Through his commentary—only occasionally does one pause to 
wonder why so gifted a fellow is a janitor and not a highly paid 
script-writer— we enter ‘the world of the pale schoolgirls, the world 
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of the brief-case men, the world of lovers’, the sad white collar world 
of the Mediterranean with its strangulating family lives and dead- 


end jobs, whose inhabitants dream, like anyone in Earls Court, of 
escape and rejuvenation among the islands. Few of the people in 
this novel love simply, either because life will not let them or be- 


_ cause they will not let themselves. Underneath the calm of the 


Greek day, the picnics and the café parties, lurk the shapes of self- 
defeat whose sinister fins, momentarily glimpsed, horrify the sur- 
face into ripples. To the teasing accompaniment of the catchy, senti- 


_ mental tunes ground out on the station network Miss  Cicellis’s 


lovers ‘claim their sorrows with a quiet insistence far more silencing 
than that with which more fortunate people defend their happiness’. 
As a novelist Miss Cicellis is strong in eye, ear and heart, and 


_ pleasantly deficient in the moralizing faculty. Her characters stand 


only for themselves; their stories belong to them and to no one 
else; the natural world decorates but does not join in their strictly 
human troubles. Ten Seconds From Now has a self-sufficient tang’ 
which may not agree with the message-hungry who preferred The 
Plague to The Outsider, but others will find it entirely delightful. 

In contrast, The Awakened comes with a full ballast of northern 
metaphysical broodiness. It is an intense love story set in Paris on the 
eve of the World War, in which the lovers are thwarted not only 
by the baleful stars in the European sky but by their own divided 
loyalties. The Montagus and Capulets in this case are the Lindbergs, 
a German-Jewish family which has turned Catholic, and the 
Lanskois, émigré Russians who have fallen on bad times. The love 
affair between Stephanie Lindberg and Ilya Lanskoi, bedevilled by 
family ties and tortured and complicated by the high-mindedness of 
youth, is drawn with deep feeling. But the other characters, with 
the exception of the intransigent Professor Lindberg, are easily for- 
gettable, and the tale is bulked out with much black coffee philo- 
sophizing and ordinary double-decker-novel matter. Painted, as they 
say, on a broad canvas, this is, unlike Miss Oldenbourg’s other books, 
determinedly a novel of our times. Yet though the lovers’ heart- 
searchings about themselves are moving enough, their mind-dredg- 
ings about the world in general fail to carry the same urgency. The 
effect is as though apprentices had filled in the areas surrounding 


the strikingly portrayed central figures. 
JAMES MICHIE 
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COLLECTED Poems by Edna St Vincent Millay. (Hamilton. 42s.) 
TuE Bopy’s IMPERFECTION by L. A. G. Strong. (Methuen. 18s.) 
THE INHERITORS by Richard Church. (Heinemann. ros. 6d. ) 


When we pick flowers in an autumn garden, we probably choose 
first the chrysanthemums and dahlias which, with their vinous 
colours, are appropriate to the season of reddening leaves, crisp 
mornings and lengthening nights. But if we find among them a late 
rose, we do not discard it as out of date but add it to our bouquet, 
pleased with its nostalgic beauty. It is curious that we are so much 
less sensible where the arts are concerned: we are so obsessed with 
the poetry of our own generation that we often overlook or put 
aside the work of slightly older poets as having ‘no message for us’. 
What egotism in that assumption! As if any good poem by a poet of 
any age, country, sex or race is not valid for any generation of 
readers with those ‘healthy senses and a human heart’ that were all 
Richard Wagner asked of his audience. 

Miss Edna St Vincent Millay, Mr L. A. G. Strong and Mr Richard 
Church are all poets of a slightly older generation. Miss St Vincent 
Millay died in 1950; the other two poets are happily still with us. 
All three have been engaged upon themes that are relevant to our 
or to any other time—the meaning of life, the inescapability of 
death, the way in which each human being must come to terms with 
his own mortality. 

Of the three, Miss St Vincent Millay was first and always a poet 
(though she was also a fine letter-writer); Mr Strong and Mr Church 
are distinguished men of letters, active and successful in many 
branches of literature. Poetry is the inspiration of their work, but 
in a sense it has been for them a part-time occupation. Neither has 
been able to devote as much of his life to the writing of it (though 
few have done more to propagate it) as Miss St Vincent Millay. It 
follows that she is the most completely a poet of the three, and in this 
new, collected edition of her poems we can watch her development 
from the first ‘timid and propitiatory pages’ to ‘the serious poetry, 
the profound affirmation’ of which Mr Francis Hackett has recently 
written in The New Republic. 

Miss Edna St Vincent Millay, like Mozart, never passed a day 
without thoughts of death; but she was a fighter, with her New 
England tradition, her mother’s courage behind her. She opposes to 
her fear of death a positive passion for life, a determination that she 
will be governed by no death wish (‘I shall die, but that is all I shall 
do for Death’ as she writes in one of her best poems, “The Conscien- 
tious Objector’), that she will never acquiesce in the deaths of the 
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beautiful and the loved: 
Quietly they go, the intelligent, the witty, the brave. 
I know. But I do not approve. And I am not resigned. 

She would have agreed with the English poet who wrote, during 
the second world war, ‘My advice to you when Death shows his face 
only twenty inches away? Think of Life!’ In her extraordinarily mov- 
ing poem ‘The Buck in the Snow’, she muses on the tragedy of two 
beautiful wild creatures she has seen in an apple orchard only a 
short time before she finds the buck shot down on the snow: 

How strange a thing is death, bringing to his knees, bringing 
to his antlers 

The buck in the snow. 

How strange a thing—a mile away by now, it may be 

Under the heavy hemlocks that as the moments pass 

Shift their loads a little, letting fall a feather of snow— 

Life, looking out attentive from the eyes of the doe. 

The touches of girlish archness in some of her earlier poems (‘The 
Beanstalk’ for instance) fade out, and we see the growth of her 
strong femininity, her tenderness and her delicate sense of music (it 
is not surprising that some of her lyrics have been so sympathetically 
set by Sir Arthur Bliss). She had great skill in turning sonnets, al- 
though in all but the best there is a slight chill of formality that 
never touches her lyrics. Some critics have thought her at her most 
effective in the sonnet form, but she is perhaps more truly and 
deeply herself in such poems as ‘Moriturus’, ‘Dirge Without Music’, 
‘Thanksgiving Dinner’, ‘Strawberry Shrub’, and ‘At Least, My Dear’, 
the moving poem of sorrow for her husband’s death so reminiscent 
in mood of the last song in Schumann’s Frauenliebe und Leben cycle. 

Mr L. A. G. Strong is also concerned with the problem of mortality, 
but as a Christian he looks beyond the material world for a solution. 
The title The Body’s Imperfection which he has given his Collected 
Poems has no puritanical implication but is an expression of his 
belief that ‘now we see through a glass darkly, but then face to face’. 
In some ways his prose has a richer poetry than his verse, and it is 
paradoxical that as a novelist his strength lies so much in descriptive 
writing, while as a poet he is more concerned with vignettes of 
character, ‘The Brewer’s Man’, ‘The Horse Doctor’, “The Old Post- 
man’, ‘The Hotel Porter’; but his poems have qualities of clarity, 
integrity and economy that give them real distinction. Perhaps there 
are rather too many epigrams in the book, and perhaps Mr Strong 
was not altogether well-advised to include the early, long poem The 
Bees which, as Keats said of his own ‘Isabella’, has something 
‘smokeable’ in it; but there are many interesting poems in this col- 
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lection (the two charming short poems By the Firelight are crying 
out for a composer to set them), and such a sincere, likeable per- 
‘sonality illumines the whole that one can only be thankful for this 
, tributary to the mainstream of Mr Strong’s literary work. 
Sincerity is also the master-phrase of Mr Church's The Inheritors. 
_ He, too, is disturbed by the inevitability of death (‘an icicle hangs in 
the roof of my mind’), though in his approach to the mystery he is 
__ perhaps a little more stoical than the other two poets. For strength 
_ he calls, as many Englishmen have done, upon his sense of continuity 

‘with the past, and particularly with the past of his own country, as 
in ‘The Ash Tree’, one of the most attractive poems in the book: 

Planting this ash tree I invite 

Saxon forbears to my garden... 

Such figures as Tallis, Cranmer, Sidney, Marlowe, Wordsworth 
appear in many of the poems, sometimes vividly, as in the unusual 
‘Sidney’s Love’ with its touching, ironic conclusion, sometimes a 

- little stolidly as in ‘Wordsworth’s Centenary’; but, as with Miss 
_ St Vincent Millay and Mr Strong, Mr Church’s poems are acts of 
affirmation, even in the face of death. Perhaps they have a ‘message’ 
for the present generation after all? 


BARBARA COOPER 


MODERN JAPANESE LITERATURE compiled and edited by Donald Keene. 
(Thames and Hudson. 3¢s.) 


This book is published in accordance with an arrangement between 
UNESCO and the Japanese Government. It is not clear to me exactly 
what this means. It is, however, a book of much higher quality than 
most of the literary works hitherto sponsored by UNESCO, and it 
would seem that the Japanese are to be congratulated upon having 
a government whose interest in literature far exceeds that of our 
own. One cannot imagine the Foreign Office sponsoring the publica- 
tion in Japanese of a similar anthology of modern English writing. 
The so-called modern period in Japan dates from 1868, when the 
then youthful Emperor Meiji assumed control of the government 
after six centuries of military rule. Thereafter, progress, as we of the 
western world interpret it, was rapid. Naturally the spread of Euro- 
pean ideas was reflected in the literature of the time and it continues 
to the present day. But the Japanese have always been a highly 
literate race (The Tale of Genji, now known throughout the world in 
the wonderful translation by Dr Arthur Waley, was written in the 
eleventh century), and although, as in most European countries, 
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there have been periods when little of merit has been produced, there 
has always been, as elsewhere, a gradual development. I cannot there- | 
fore agree with Dr Keene when he states that ‘as European traditions 
are finally absorbed, not only by the novels but by the drama and 
poetry as well, we can expect that the amazing renaissance of litera- 
ture in Japan during the past half-century or so will continue to be 
one of the wonders of the modern literary world.’ In point of fact I 
do not believe this to be true; in any case it seems to me to be a 
judgement based upon enthusiasm for the further westernization 
of Japan, rather than upon sound literary judgement; nor is it borne 
out by a study of the selections here put before us. 

I should perhaps make it clear that I am no Japanese scholar. I 
can neither read nor write the language, but I lived in the country for 
a number of years, so that the background of these extracts and 
indeed the mentality of the characters is very clear to me. I mention 
this because it is in these two respects that the reader who has not 
lived in Japan will fail, I think, to understand the subtleties of some 
of these stories. Outwardly, most of them will present no difficulty, 
but in many of them, despite the apparent westernization of the 
characters, the motivation remains wholly Japanese. Dr Keene’s 
Preface is little help in this respect. Although it is a useful historical 
summary, the moderately informed reader has no need of it. It would 
have been better, for the benefit of those ignorant of the subject, to 
have provided an essay on the Japanese way of life. 

Inevitably the rather large number of extracts from novels make 
the poorest impression in this collection. The decision to include so 
many was doubtless dictated by the wish to make the book as rep- 
resentative as possible, but the printing of a single chapter of a 
longer work, however self-contained, is not a satisfactory way of 
introducing an author’s work to foreign readers. In the case of 
Japanese it is more than usually unfortunate since their technique 
is such that character and plot are generally developed very slowly, 
and there are often long digressions during which the action of the 
story is suspended. As it is, some of these extracts, removed from 
their context, will seem to the western reader unduly lacking in 
substance, although as evocations of the Japanese scene I personally 
find many of them most moving. 

The short stories, complete in themselves, are in a different class, 
and one or two of them are good by any standards. I commend 
particularly Tokyo, by Hayashi Fumiko, the extremely talented 
woman writer who died in r9¢1. Her description of the slum quarter 
of Tokyo immediately after the war is beautifully done. Incidentally, 
it is interesting to compare this with another description of the same 
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scene written sixty years earlier, The River Sumida by Nagai Kafu, 
whois still alive. 

_ Of the writers who were already well known long before the war, 
Akutagawa Ryunosuke, who committed suicide in 1927, seems to be 
_ outstanding. Much of his best work is concerned with the early de- 

velopment of Christianity in Japan, but the two stories here printed 
_are both reinterpretations of traditional Japanese tales, in which his 

particular genius for the macabre is splendidly displayed. That out- 
_ standing film, Rasho Mon, which has been widely acclaimed, was 
_ based on two of his stories in this genre. 
4 Perhaps the most interesting figure of the post-war period is a 
_ young man of thirty-two, Mishima Yukio, one of whose slighter 
_ works, The Sound of Waves, has recently been published in this 
_ country (Secker and Warburg). The extract here given, under the 
A title Omi, from the long novel published soon after the end of the war 
_ with which he first became known, gives no idea of his exceptional 
. qualities. It is much to be hoped that the translation of the complete 
_ work, already available in the United States under the title Confession 
_ of a Mask, will eventually be published in this country. 
I very much doubt whether it is possible satisfactorily to translate 
_ poetry from one language into another, and in the case of Japanese 
the difficulties are almost insuperable, even when the translator is 
himself a poet. The examples here given of so-called modern Japanese 
poetry, that is to say in pure imitation of western verse technique, 
read for the most part like bad English poems. As for the samples of 
modern Haiku, a form of short poem in which the number of syl- 
lables is restricted, these amount, at any rate in translation, to little 
more than brief statements of self-evident facts. Whatever poetic 
quality they may possess in the original has here been entirely lost. 
| doubt if it could have been otherwise. 

Despite the reservations I have indicated, this book is a useful con- 
spectus of modern Japanese writing, and Dr Keene, who is himself 
responsible for many of the translations, is to be commended for his 
enterprise. The standard of translation is high, that is to say the 
majority of the pieces read as though they were written originally in 
English. Most of them are the work of Americans; perhaps an unex- 
pected by-product of the very efficient scheme initiated during 
the war by the United States Government for teaching the Japanese 
language to certain members of its armed forces. 


JOHN MORRIS 
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NOEL DEVAULX first became known in Britain when his stories appeared im 
translation in Penguin New Writing. A collection of them, The Tailor’s Cake: 
was published by Allan Wingate in 1946. A Ball at Alfeoni’s, in this number 
of The London Magazine, is taken from his latest book of stories of the same 
name. 
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CAROL CHRISTOPHER DRAKE was born in Leesburg, USA, and attended 
Radcliffe College and the University of Washington where she studied writing 
with Theodore. Roethke and Stanley Kunitz. She has contributed to Poetry. 
New World Writing and Botteghe Oscure. She now lives in California. 


JULIAN SYMONS was born in 1912. He lives at Blackheath in one of a row of 
houses reputedly built for Nelson’s Admirals. He is married with two children. 
has written several crime novels, biographies and much uncollected criticism. 
His latest book, a full-length study of the 1926 General Strike, is to be pub 
lished this autumn. 
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